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INTRODUCTION 

It IS the purpusci of the present study to "review and report on 
literature pertaining to the quastion of whether it is best to begin 
instruction of elenient:ary school children In English using an ESL mathod 
or to use the Native languag€3 for tnstructfor initially, with English 
being gradually introduced^ (Contract)" 

The central position of language in the educatiQnal process Is so 
widely accepted \n North America that it niay be considered as a 'given.' 
The result of this position is tfiat ariy decisions regarding the language 
of instruction v^/ill have long-tf^rni etfects on the Guild's life both during 
and after his school years* Unfortunately , language Is only one facet of 
the total problefTi, Irr any discussion of education Involving people who are 
culturally and linguistically very different^ the greatest variety of 
factors come Into play, factors v^hich enjoy an interlocking type of relation- 
ship rendering isolation of a single element difficult* These factors 
include language, community, soclo'-econoni jc status^ as well as parental and 
cormunity attitudes to education. To sorne extent it will be necessary to 
deal with all of them in orders ultimately, to be able to niake intelligent. 
Informed decisions about Isnguage policy in the schools of Northern Alberta. 



Chapter Two THE PLACE OF LANGUAGE IM EDUCATION 



The Importance of any decision related to language and the school 
IS underlined by Hawthorn who states in his camprehens i ve study of the 
Indians of Canada (1967: 36) that: 

Language is an integral part of any culture. In the anthro* 
pological sense of the word. Moreoverj according to linguists 5 
the structure of a language determines the mental categories 
and thought processes of those vvho hBve Inherited this language 
from their parantSs No one will dispute the fact that the spoken 
and writtan word is an essential instrument In the procesi of 
transmitting and absorbing knowledge. In the field of educatlonj 
there is a direct relationship between mastery of the language 
and success in learning* For all these reasonSg the question 
of language of instruction in schools attended by Indians is 
thus of capital importance. 

At first glancej^ then, the decision as to choice of language of 
instruction appears to be an easy one based on iimple logic. In this 
feeling, the literature would seem to bear me out. As early as 19^6, 
T#Js Haarhoff, In his introduction to ^^alhe^be's The Bt 1 ingual 
Schoo ! » states thatj, -There Is general agreement all over the educational 
world that the child should begin his education in his mother tongue or 
m m m ths language that he most: easily understands, (cited in Zlntz et 
al , 1971: 40),'' 

A few years later, a gatfiering of the world *s experts on 
vernacLilar education held in Paris In November 1951 under the auspices 
of UNESCO concluded in their report. 

On educational grounds we recommend that the use of the mother 
tongue be extendad to as late a stage in education as possible. 
In particLjlari pupils should begin their schooling through the 
medium of the mother tongue^ because they understand it best 
and because to begin their ichool life in the mother tongue 
will make the break between home and school as small as possible^ 
(UNESCO^ 1953: ^7) . 

More recently^ In our own country, the House of Comrrons Standmg 
Committee on Indian Aff.^irs and Northern Developnient (1971) recommended : 

That the langutSge of instruction at the pre^school level and up 
to the first or second year of primary schuol should be in the 
languac|e of tne lucal Indian or Esklfrio conmunlty • • • • 
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3. 

Such a policy, of course^ was to be subject to the wishes of the 
native commun i ty*^'^ 

This policy has already been implemented in the Northwest 
Territories* (McPhersont 197^: 221)» A Territories official stated at 
thi Morthern Cross-Cultural Educcition Symposium held in Fairbanks, 
Alaska in November, 1973, that* 

V/e bel IfBve that the basis of learning Is comfTiuni cat ion - in 
all its many forms - and "hat when language is the communication 
form employed, it MUST be the language of the learner* Therefore^ 
we fiave set do^^n as a policy of our educBtional system in the 
N.W^T.s that in the first three years of school^ a child shall 
be taught In his native language^ 

The reasons offered earlier from Hawthorne have been spelled out 
in greater detail by others. The experts In attendance at the UNESCO 
confarence mentioned earlier clearly had the child's interests in mind 
when they offered the following reasons for the use of the vernacular In 
the early years of ichooling: 

We consider that the shock which the young child undergoes 
In passing from his home to his school life Is so great that 
everything possible should be done to soften it, particularly 
where modern methods of infant teaching have not yet penetrated 
to the schools He passes from being one of a few children 
under his mother's eye to being one of a large group under a 
teacher* Instead of running about and playing and shouting, 
he i^ usually expected to sit still and be quiet, to eoncentrate, 
to do what he Is told infitead of what he wants to do, to listen 
and learn and answer quentioni* New Information and ideas are 
presented to him as fast as he can possibly absorb themp and he 
is expected to show evidence that he has absorbed them. Almost 
everything is different from hore and It Is not surprising that 
many children find difficulty in adjusting themselves to their 
new surroundings^ If the language in which all these bewilder*- 
ing new coinnuni cat Ions are made is also different from the 



This recommendatiun was subsequently endorsed in principle by the 
National Indian Brotherhood at a meeting held In Yellowknife In May 
1972# This position is given further support In a brief prepared in 
the United States for the Bureau of Indian Affairs by the Center 
for Applied Linguist ics, (Modiano, 1973:^) See AppendiK I, 



mothGr tongue, the burden cjn the cfiilcJ Is correspondingly 
i ncreased* 

Another aspect of the use of the mother tongue, its role in 
cognitive development, Is stresseci by Will ink (1973: 183) who compares 
language to a tool for learning. Obv^ioujly, the tool must be manu- 
factured before It can be used with any profit^ a process which takes a 
considerable amount of time. In the meantime, 

« » 4 language developments and particularly mother tongue 
development where the mother tongue li the child's dofninant 
language when he comes to school , Is eKtreniely Important for 
thought development J and thought development is what education 
IS about. Once the child has better learned how to think, 
and thereby how to learn^ he is better equipped to learn any* 
thing that he may need to learns including the second language, 
Engl ish. 

Apart from the cognitive fispects mentioned by Willinkj what happens 
to the child if the school does not teach him in his own language? Zintz 
(1971: ^^2) feels that the child ii probably justly proud of his language, 
since It expresses his thoughti and Is the language used by the people 
in bis extended family from whom he derives support as a person. How- 
ever > *' If the school teaches th^at English Is the only acceptable 
language there and that use of another language even during free play on 
the playground will be punishedj the child can only conclude that his 
school feels that his language Is inferior to the one that rnust be used 
all the time during the school day*'- The problems of alienation which 
will occur as a result of this are obvious. 

Finally, apart from factcsrs which directly affect the childs the 
use of the tribal language should ifnprove school -community relationships, 
relationships which are openly ndmitted to be In considerable need of 
improvement* In the 1953 UNESCO report already referred to (UNESCO, 
1953- ^7) the nature of such Improvement was discussed: 
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The use of the mother tongue will pruniutc better under*' 
standing between the home nnd the school when the child is 
taught in the language of nhe home* What he learns can easily 
be eKpressed or applied :n the home* Moreover, the parents 
will be in a better position to understand the problems of the 
school and in some measure to help the school in the education 
of the ch i Id^ 

From this and the earlier comments it would seem obvious that 
the easiest^ and apparently the best solution would be to use the child's 
mater'^a' language In school* Yei; the problem Is not that simple; the 
nature of the, language itself and its use In the community will enter 
into the decision as to what language to use in school. This is the 
problem which will be discussed in the following chapter* 
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Chapter Three FACfORS AFFECTING THE CHOICE OF LANGUAGE FOR USE 

IN THE SCHOOL 



Among other factors, any decision to use the child's ancestral 
language as the vehicle of instruction must take into account the 
tol lowing considerations: 

a) The viability or 'health* of the language itself, 

b) Patterns of language use in Lhe conimunlty involved, 

c) Attitudes toward the language among parents and pupils, 

d) Pupil competence in the languaga^ 

e) Availability of teachers and teaching material for the language 
i i tuat ion in the class room* 

The Viability or 'Health' of the Language Itself 

Wick Miller (cited in Slagef and Madsenj 1972: 1) has provided a 
useful scale for assessing the vitality of any language at a given point 
In time* Using Shoshoni as an examplej he suggests that the vitality of 
a language must be taken into account before any decisions are made as 
to its use in the educational situation. Miller feels that vitality 
may be represented as a continuum with four principal stages 1) 
flourishing, 2) obsolesclng, 3) obsolete, k) dead. He describes each of 
these stages as follows: 

Flourish Ing 

To be regarded as 'flourishing' the language must still be In daily 
use on an almost exclusive baslri In the community. In such a community 
English Is a second language, since the children entering the school 
know little or no English, and the adults use it only occasionally. This 
situation is most characteristic of areas that are remote from White 
Centers of habitation, 

Obsolesc Ing 

As an example of this stage Miller offers Shoshoni. The language 
(i stil! used for social interaction in the conimunlty, but only in 
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restricted situ.it Ions* "Not all (and m some cases none) of the: child- 
ren still learn the l«iruit)age. And if it Is being learned, normally 
English Is also being learnr.d at the same time. Thus In communities 
with an obsolescing language, English cannot be regarded as a 
iecond language. Young children are in fact learning both languages at 
the same time* (ibld^)^' 

Obsolete 

'*An obsolete language is known (betters remembered) hy some of the 
adults in the community^ but it is rarely used . , « ^ (Iblds)" As 
Miller commentSj technically the language is still living^ but socio- 
logically it IS dead* 

Dead 

Ttiis situation applies when there are no niore living speakers of the 
language, even though tapes and written descriptions may still be 
aval table. 

The situation in Northern Alberta as it pertains to Creej to take 
an example, is probably more tvpical of the first two situations. If we 
look at two communities where Cree is still spoken, In the one It may be 
a flourishing language^ since the remoteness of the area preservei me 
community from contact with Encil Ish* In the other locality, English may 
be beginning to make heavy inrcads, and Cree is in the process of becom- 
ing an obsolescing language as a result* 

In the case of the co'nriunity where Cree is a flourishing language 
there is no problem about usinfj It as the language of Instruction* Where 
it is an obsolescing language, howeveri serious consideration must be 
given to developing English right from the beginning, and teaching Cree 
as a second language* Miller teels that this last approach will still 
produce Important results, sinc^e by contrasting Cree (Miller uses 
Shoshoni as his example) and English, the child would gain important 
insights abnut langunqp in gnfuTal* At thn sanio tin*e, such a study 
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would make it clear to hiiti tliat tha lanyuago which his relatives use is 
a very compleK one and not the primitive ona that he ni©y come to think 
It is after prolonged exposure to a Whitfi school. 

It would seem then that the sociol ingu ist ic situation in the 
specific community Is going to liave a lot to say about ths nature of the 
language program in the school. In the final analysisp however^ it is 
the home that is going to deternlne whether ur not the nativa language 
is maintained* While many fndi.in corminLihl t ies and Indisn groups publicly 
demand the teaching and use of the Native language in the schools 
Spolsky and Holm (1971: 61) point out that these same parents often 
speak English to their children within the four walls of their home, |n 
fairnesss this may simply represent the dominant situation of English in 
the community. However^ I must stress once more the very real need For 
a realistic assessment of the linguistic situation in a given conimuriityj 
since "Home language decisions are mor^ crucial than pub 1 ic ly-eKpressed 
opinions, (ibid*)'' and more accurately reflect the deep^down wishes of 
the parents. 

How do Indian parents and children view the tribal language? 
Harkins et al. in a large survey involving 149 parents in the Henofninee 
nation found the following attitudes (1973^ 41): 

Thirty^five percent (52) of the respondents cansidered the 
Menominee language useletss. They did not want therr children 
to learn the language in school and suggested no al ternat ive 
environments in which knowledge of the Menominee language 



An excellent schema for describing the lingijistic situation In 
different communities has been developed by Mackey and is included as 
Appendix 2. His description is essentially a descriptive and static 
one. 
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could beacquiretl. Parents based tfiuf r perception on t he ufse* 
lessnessof tlii /lenominee language , lack of qual ifi^d 

teachers (n«19)s and difficulty cf the lenguage 

Some pa rents eKpressed indifferent or ifnbivaient ^tc Itud^s 

iboLjt tN v^al ije cf the Mcmomlriee larigLfige. Their Dpinf^ns Virled 
frofwi uhcertil rty about wfiether tN lariguage was Iniportafit^ ihould 
be tmgtit at schcol , or anywhere; to Isbelirng Menoniine^ u# ele& i, 
but luggeitins ttiat; opportunities ( in and outs Ide s^ho^ 1) b^e 
ly^ilibls for ch ildren v^Fo wanted to learn Menofnlnea, 

Thi rty^eighit percent (57) of the respondents considered th^ 
Henofiiinee 1 anguige as a very Important and meaningful a^pe^tof^ 
culture^ Thev ep<pressed itrong des Irei for their childJ^en to 
bacoine prof Ic lent ^peakeii and hoped opportLJni ties for learning 
Marjominee could be creatiid* Of the respondents who higtily 
valued Msnomlnee j ©ighty-^f i ve peretnt (^3) wanted schooT 
curr"ieu1i ' ) include the langLJige, and fifteen percent i^elt 
'home* or other settings were more appropriate* 

The cQh*ri^t vvlth ths op ini ons expreiied by the chi ldr%ti of th^ 



Fifty-severi percent of Menominee children L'^*^^'"^*^^^^ could 



naiCheF ipealc nor und^rs tand their tribal language, Th irty-elght 
fir^cent (3^) Ind leated yer/ing levels of language prof i cjen^y; 
twenty^thr^e percent umderstood and spcks lOfng Menornin^e wo rds ; 
rin^ percent could fol lovv a converiaticn and ipeak poorly; two 
percent understood Msnom Inee wei 1 and could converse with 1 ittl e 
^ji^^Fieulty , None of the children reported pirfeet flu^fency In t hiir 
rit T ve language m m % $ 

flen^nilhee r-hildren expresied poiltive attitudes teward thai r 
fiit?va linguige, 0ns fourth (22) indicated v^hy Mthomih^i w^i 

iinpc^rttnt to theniend stemed especially mmioum to lei^nth^ 

language, (pp-59*6o)i 

Cbvl qusly such tnforiiistion v^ill vary from tribe to tribe ariJ 



syen froin ^omfnunity to comtiiun ity ithin a given tribe* Ah sKt^Hetit 
damonst rat I on this Is prov^idad by Coombs (1971:13)* He cites t^o 
saparate St udi^s c^rrlid out by Sellnger (1968) *and Bais (1 9691, iH 
othef wordg , $ cud 1^1 roughly conteftiporary with tJie Nenomihee studjci 
just mtntioned and thi Crec s tudy to which I shall refer in a mlnytSi 



triba i $ most Int^restirge 
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According to Cod nib s ^ 

S IK liundrccl seventy— one Indian high school graduates, 28? from 
six northv/es tern and no rth'^cent ral stit^i and 38^ from sik 
scut hweit^rri states wer^ asked v/hether they thought it was 
ffupc^rtant indMn students to be able to ipeak their native 
Indi an larguag^* At^out 85 percent: of the southwesterners 
ttiOLighc \twa% importanti with thereat thinking It was not or 
having no opinion , , * • Of the students from the northweit^ 
atoLi t Qne^th ircl tfiijjght leirning 9n Ind iar language was of no 
iffiipo^rtancc* Of tlie rein^indf*r ^ho did| fnore than half of them 
valtiad it (tialnly m a mcani Qf cornmunic^t Ion with the older 
gcneraclar or gettirig a job. 

In Nil stud/ in saskatctifcwwan ^ Carriers (1966: ^0) found that 
aincpng Indian parenti fourteen piir cent never used the languagei twenty 
psr cent used it sofne times, l7.fi per cent used It half the time, 16, S 
percent used it uguillysand tlilrty-tvio percent used it alwayst It 
vvouild appear from these figures, then, that th^re is support for the 
tribal language, albeit a s uppcrc which *-'ar les !n Intensity from region 
to region and fren age group tc age grcupi 

Whi I € man> parents miy cKpress no real desire to hasfa their'Ghild 
stuidy the anceitral languiage e^an although th©^ may come to school with 
m riisonabl € amount of competerce in itj the ciind's lack of competenGe 
in English may make itrieceiiary to use the tribal language in the early 
stages* The need f^r this is pointed cut in a study by Spolslcy and Holm 
carried Qut In 1970 (1971:62) In which tfiey attenipted to as iess the 
Eng li&h coinpecence cf Nawaj 0 cMl dran^Th^y fourid that 73% of the six^year 
olds studied did not possess erOLjgh English to do the work of Grade One 
In thpt language^ Fr^fn thfi itt^ould appear t^at, whstever the feelings 
of thm parerts may be initiall>s it 11 be necessary to convince therri 
of th© necessity of employing the tribal languaga in the beginning. In 
SitiJit ions iir^here the child Is fluent In neither languagej lonfis sort of 
remedial or developnierita I pfograrnwill bm necessary in one language or 
Che other priCTr to him entry int^ Grade One* 
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This last point raises a rather interusting problenu Many 
writers have raised the possibility that there are, in fact, children 
who come to schoo! fluent in nc ither language* Among these is 
ZimfTTerman (197^) who suggests* althuugh his findings may be baied on 
fiulty procedures, that teachers should not assume that because a child 
has no flyency In English on arrival in Grade One that he ts totally 
fluent In his own language, EimfnerfTian's point of view is supported by 
Ulibarrf (!968:230): 

The fact that parents of a giv/en sociocul tura 1 backgrotinci often 
are more fluent in their ri^t Iv^e language than In English presents 
some confusfon to educators* They tend to think that the 
childran are also more praficient in their native dialect than 
in English* This is noi; necessapily the case. When cne e><afnines 
the language proficiency of children of minority groups to 
whom Engl Ish supposedly is a second languige^ proficiency in 
their nat l\^e language li* generally lower than In English even 
though their developfneni; In either language may be severely 
retarded. 

In all fairnesSj Ullbarri is speaking about the Span! sh^speaklng 
child, NDreoverj studies of this nature ftiay be somewhat defective, in 
the methods used to elicit linfjuige lamples from the subjects, slnoe a 
secure relationship with the evaluator on the part of the child may be 
a necessary pre^requisi te to O jtaining accurate results," 

A final matter which muit be raised in any discussion of the use 
of the ancestral language In the educative process Is the problem of 
teacher availability and niaterial supply. Ideally, the teacher in any 

"in this connection an article by MIckelson and GallovMay (1972: 27*28) 
rmy reveal a promising technique for el id ting samples of speech from 
shy children of a different culture. The authors had Indian children on 
Vancouver Island talk about the paintings wliich the children had made 
over a period of several weeks In a pre-school class. Over the weeks ^ 
the utterances grew in complexity at a rather impressive rate* 
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given classroom should be Fluent in the language of the pupils with wriom 
he or she Is working. However^ as the reporc of the Indian tribes of 
Manitoba points out (1971:108) this situation seldom obtains in the 
schools administered by the Education Diyiilon of the Dr^Ortriient of 
Indian Affiirs, There are few White teachers who possess this kind of 
fluency, and the training of suitably-prepared Indian teachers who do 
speak the language will take som timii. What are the interini solutions? 

The most common solution in North Anicrlca today leems to be the 
ppovisfon of Indian aides who ipeak the language of the children* 
Ladgerwood (1972:96) suggests that the presence of such a pirson in the 
classroom would provide a model of a persori \^|th whom the Indian child 
might more readily identify, Troike (197^:3) Is somewhat less optimistic 
about this outconie, observing that: 

* . • If only the aides speak the native languages, the image of 
its iecond-rate status will be reinforced. If truly bilingual 
teachers are demanded, or if native speakers are certified on 
the basis of their linguistic knowledge^ other problemi may 
arise, Ecuador may be ahead of us In requiring training in 
Quechua for teachers in the primary grades, 

Troike goes on to suggest that even native speakers may not have 
the vocabulary necessary to discuss certain concepts necessary in the 
early grades* especially if they themselvei mnt through a different type 
of education, A necessary part of every program of teacher educaC ion for 
teaching in the tribal language may be a conponent which has as its main 
thrust the development of the teacher's vocabulary. 
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Chapter Four 



MODELS OF BILINGUA* EOUCATION 



With the varioui factors relating to the language itself spelled 
out, we are now in a position to consider the various linguistic options 
open to us, KJolseth (]973:S) suggests that all prugrams in bilingual 
education may be placed at lome point on a continuum between the t^o 
ixtrames which ho calls the 'Assimilative Model' and the 'Pluralistic 
Model.' (Other authors uic different names to apply to rpughly the iame 
concepts). In an Ass imila 1 1 ve* cr Transfer Model, regardless of the 
language in which the child begins his educationp the ultimate goal is 
assimilation into the English-speaking White society* In a Pluralistic 
^todel J on the other handi the enphaiis is placed on the development and 
fnaintenance of both the child's materna? language and of English^ 

Fishman and Lovas (1970: 215-22) Indicate two of the intermediate 
possibilities when they talk about 'Honol I terate Bil ingual Ism* and 
'Partial B i 1 inguallsmt ' (Transitional Bi 1 ingual isni in their terms refers 
to the Assimilative Medel and Full Bilingual ism refers to the Plural istie 
Model K Monol iterate 8 il ingual lim programs a im at the development of the 
era! skills In both languages i but at literacy in only one of them. The 
inevitable result^ of courier is likely to be assimilation given the 
einphasis on the written word in our society. Partial Billnguansm 
programs attempf to foster oral and written skills In both languages 
and so are closer to the Pluralistic Hodel* the difference being that 
literacy in the tribal language Is restricted to reading about the 
culture of the tribe* 

One further distinction which should probably be made involves 
the situation known as 'Diglosslas* This Is defined by KJolseth 
(1973- 4) as , " • , i a society wherein two or more language varieties 
are normatlvely eniployed, each for naparnte^ complenientary functions 
or domains." He goes on to suggest that: 

Digloysia is therefore a multilingual 'opportunity structure' 
which sustains bi I i ngual ism in individuals whu, as they ntgve 
from a social context dominated by ona languaqe to another 
dominated by norns of appropriateness for a second language 
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This impi les, theni firsts that It is not enough that two 
languages are used in the classroom^ If merely usage were the 
criterion. It could be said that bilingual education has been a 
fact on the Na\/ajQ Reicrvatlon mv%r since the first school 
opined, as the students use Navajo^ and continue to use It imong 
themselves for years* r.ven aft©r they have learftid some English, 

Second, it means that it is not enough either thit one 
linguagep English^ is taught ai such, and that It Is also used 
to teach other school subjects (as far as this Is possible) , 
while the other languace, Mavajo, Is used for explanatory 
jsurposes* In this sense today's Bureau of Indian Affairs 
schoDls could be said to use bilingual education in many 
classrooms * 



Third, - and this point Is made here with emphasis - It is 
not enough when one language, Engllshj Is taught as such| and 
also used to teach ^ not merely explain * the so^callec! 'content' 
subjects and mathematics « . • • 

In order to be attractive to the educator * at least to this 
educator * bilingual education should mein that both languages 
are taught, are 'developed' in edycatlonal Jargon^ to the same 
extant that we teach fngllsh to our Anglo children, that the 
French teach French to their FrBnch*speaklng children, that 
the Germans teach German to their German'^speaking children * # , 

So far we have talked about the rationale for a bilingual program* 
But a rationale is mfianingless without some Idea of the gQals of such 
a prografn. Perhaps this may ha an appropriate point at which to take a 
look at the goals which the staff of a particular school have drawn up 
as part of the process of implementat lon^ The school In question^ 
located at Grants, hiew Mexico, Is an fntegrated one attended by Anglo-, 
Span Ish-Anier lean, and hidian children, Valencia (1972* 5^6) lists 
their goals as follows: 

1. To help students learn communicative skills in their native 
and second language* 

2* To help students become proficient In two languages which will, 
in turn, facilitate their educationil development and academic/ 
voca 1 1 ona 1 asp I ra 1 1 on s # 

it To help students learn subject matter concepts in two languages,- 
particularly in social science, science, mathetnat i cs, and the 
arts . 
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km To help students mgintafn a positive self-concept by 
studying their native cultural heritage (history and 
cultural aspact). 

5« To help studerits fecocinize the advantages of liyiri^ in a 
mul t icul tura 1 env i ronfT^ent , 

6* To help studants develop favorjble parceptions and attitudes 
toward the character isti cs of other cultures, pirtlcularly 
those found a.nong children In the school environment* 

7. To develop teacher and teacher aides competencies in 
idantifyingp stleGtingt designing, and using bilinguai- 
bicultural media and fpaterlaji and instructional strategies, 

8. To develop effective liaison between the school and parents 
from different ethnic groups In the community and, therefore 
increaie parental participation and pupport in the bilingual- 
b icul tura 1 program^ 

While the objactivei of # pluralistic program such as the one 
dascrlbed above may appear very desirable got Is | there are sofni very 
real problami involved when it comfti to the implementation of such a 
program. Holm (1971: 9) suggests that a true Maintenance program may 
ba beyond a community's rasourcrs, and that a * trans i t ional ■ program, 
one in which Instruction begins In the tribal languagei but which 
eventually moves into English may be ngcaisary for soma timSj especially 
if both teaching staff and printed materials in the language are either 
unavailabla or in short supply. He feels that a transitional program 
is at least a beginning^ and, as the resources become available^ it 
may be converted into a Maintenance prograni. 

The decision as to whether or not to Implement a Plural istic 
Program versus an Assimilative ona may depend on many factori. The 
nature of the sociol ingufstic co:munlty involved is probably the most 
iniportant of thest. To clarify some of these factors, Gaarder (1972* 
26-28) has prapared a list ->f those conditions which favor and those 
which resist asslmilatlcjrt, (Table One), \^hil€ Gaarder had Spanish in 
mind whan he prepared the table, the same factors apply to our 
situation to a greater or les :er extent. 
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Table One Factors Assisting and Factors Resist 



Ass imi lat ion 



EKLC 



6. 



8. 



9. 



EKtra-l ingu isti c socio 
cultural factors 



I* Size and homogeneity of 
bi I ingual group, 

2* Ifistoric priority 

3* Acceis and reiource to 
renewal from a hinter- 
land 



Reinforcement by in-* 
mtgration and 
irmlgrat ion 

Relativa social iiola^ 
ticn including racist 
attitudes toward a 
visible minority 



Intar-ganerat ional 
stab 11 1 ty of the 
extended family 



7, Order and age of 
learning 



Relative proficiency 
in both tongues 



Spec iai ized use by 
topi CI I domains, and 
interlocuteurs 



Favcjrs shift 
to Kngl ish 



Struggle for integra- 
tion in schools, 
housing favors shift 
as does assimilative 
bridge to Engl \ sh in 
bi 1 ingual school ing. 



Education solely 
through Engl ish 
favors shift; b II ing, 
education presently too 
weak to offset this 



Use of both languages 
for same purpDse favors 
shift. Absence af socio' 
cultural divisions to 
rpinforce differencej in 
uvjther tongue facilitaL^s 
sli ift. 
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Resists shift 
to Engl Ish 



Powerful res I stance 



Powerful resistance 

Potentially powerful 
but is unexploited. 



Powe r f u 1 res i s t a nee 



Differentiation as 
culturally different 
brown people. 
Pluralistic orlenta*- 
t ion to bl 1 ingual 
education and resis- 
tance to asr imi la- 
t ion* 

Close-knit extended 
family especially 
grondparents and 
other el ders 1 i ving 
with grandchildrsn 

Spanish mother tongue 
and language of child- 
hoori Is powerful 
psychological factor to 
res Istance 



Use of each language 
eKclusivcIy for 
certain topics and 
domains of I Ife 
resists shift. 
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Extra*1 fngulstic socio- 
cultural factors 



10« Mannsr of learning each 
languiga 



1J, Status of the bilingual 
groups • 



I2« DUappearanca of the 
Spanish monolingual 
group 



13 • Attitudes towird 
Quttural plural Ism 



ikm Attitudes toward both 
cultures* 



l|# Attitudes toward each 
language; amotional 
attachment* 



l6« Attitydes toward 
bll Ingyal ism 



I?* Attitudes tgward 
correctnass 



Favors shift 
to Engl ish 



Learn ing both from 
sanie parsons in 
same situations 
facilitates switching 
and shift 



Except to the extent 
that the b! 1 ingual ' s 
status favors Nos, 5 
and 9 abovai that 
status at present 
favors shift 

Powerful force toward 
complete shift 



Present absence of 
appropriate action by 
Spanish speakers 
faci 1 Itates sh ift* See 
Nob. 5»7f and 9* 



Provalling attitudts 
of both groups favor 
shift. 



Other attitudes favor 
shifts. See Nos» 17* 
18, 19p 20. 



Powerfully facilitate 
shift. 



Res ists sh if t 
to Engl ish 



Learning from 
different persons 
in different 
situations resists 
shift 



Improved status if 
mada congruent with 
Nos, 3i8,9* 17-22 
would resist shift* 



Estabi ishment of 
diglossia. No* 9 
could forestal 1 
shift. 



Over^al 1 nat lonal 
attitude of relative 
tolerance favors 
cul tural plural isnift 



Emot ional atti^^chment 
to Spanish resists 
shift* (Language 
loyal tvO# 



Resist shift 
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Extra-'l InguIstlG socio- 
cultural factors 



IB* Attftudes toward 'mfxing' 
the langyagai 



19* Model of use of each 
language* 



20m Ralativa usafulness 
of aiQh language. 



21* Function of each 
language in social 
advanct* 

ZZm L f te ra ry-cu 1 1 ura 1 
Vi1ues« 



Favors shift 
to English 



Povierful ly facilitates 
shift 



Vi rtual absence of 
reading and writing of 
Spani ih by adul ts 
powarful ly facilitates 
shift. 



Liniitation of Spanish to 
oral , fntf mate^ Informal 
uses 1 i m its prest ige , 
faciiitat^s mining and 
shift. 



Pcwarfully fa [litates 
il:*ft. 



Absencs of emphasis reduces 
preitige and facilitates! 
'miKing' and sh If t. 



Res ists ihi ft 
to English 



fiaardsr sums up his comments v^ith the statement thatj ''A fully 
developed writtan tradition would be a strong factor in language 
maintenance Cp.29) 

Several authorities have stressed the need for a carefully done 
sociol i ngu istlc assessment of any cofmnun ity before implementing a 
prograni of bilingual education» ori Indeed, before making any serious 
deciiioni about languaga. KJolieth (1973^ 7) outlines the nature of 
such an assessment. 



Before the program actually is begun, empirical reiearch is 
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conducted locally to ascartaln* 1) the dominance configuration 
of tha ethnic and non^athnic languages fop several social 
categories of speakers in the community; 2) the linguistic 
features of the specif i; varieties of ethnic language spoken 
locally; and 3) the attitudes of various social categories of 
communfty residents towtirds both the local and non-local 
ethnic language varietifiSp 

Fishman (1972: 90) puts the problem another way and adds other 
areas In need of research, suggesting thatj , • the following 
information seems minimal, If the school and community are going to make 
conscious, explicit decisions about an appropriate bilingual programi 

1* A survey that would establish the languagas and varieties 
employed by both parents and children* by societal domain 
or function, 

2* Soma rough estimate of their relative perfornnance level In each 
language, by societal domain* 

3. Some indication of community (and school staff) attitudes 
toward the existing languages and varieties, and toward their 
presjsnt allocation to domains, 

^, Some indication of corwiunity (and school staff) attitudes 
toward changing the existing language situation* 

Studies such as those Just described above, while they are 
needed for planning the program both with respect to language use and 
material selection, will also serve to provide a datum point against 
which to measure changing attitudes in the community* In addition, 
Krear (1971* 24^) points out that they will also serve to give some idea 
about the timing of any proposed changes. 

It follows then that the bilingual reality In a community has 
a direct relationship to the urgency or lack of it for learning 
English to meet personal needs. That is to say, in a community 
of language transfer, children need to learn English efficiently 
and immediately. A program designed to mirror the bilingual 
reality of such a community would give greater emphasis to 
English as a second language or dialect than to dialect or mother 
tongue davelopment. On the other hand, In a language maintenance 
community where there Is no urgency to learn English, a greater 
emphasis can be given to dialect or mother tongue development. 

Si 
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In making decisions about the implementation of any program 
involving language* questions such as the following must be asked: 

Does the iituation warrant a truly bilingual program and to 
what extent? 

Are there a sufficient number of children who speak only or 
mainly their varnacular when they come to school? 

Do the parents of the children want such a prografn? 

Will it be backed by thi% local community? (Reberts 1971: iv) 

In obtaining answers to these questions the educator must be 
aspecially careful to ensure that what he is being told does, in fact* 
represent the wishes of the community. Kersey (1972: k75) outlines some 
of the pitfalls that may beset the unwary* 

Educators are often lad to believe that an educational 
concensus eKists by the exhortations of Indian leaders who 
espouse the socially acceptable position that their people 
want and need more education* And who should speak with 
greater authority than the chosen leader? Vet, a gap often 
exists between the image which tribal leaders wish to foster 
and the grass roots sentiment of their people . . • * 
Occasionally the leaders who remonstrate most loudly about the 
need for education are the very ones who do least positively to 
promote schooling among their people, and a few have reportedly 
discouraged their people from taking advantage of the 'white 
man ' s educat ion* ^ 



Decisions regarding the Implementation or non-^implementation of a 
bilingual program ihould not be made lightly* The effect which a 
school has on the community that It serves Is not always thoroughly 
understood* To take as one perhaps unusual example of thlSp Wolcott 
(I967) points out in his book on education In an Indian community on 
Northern Vancouver Island that the closing down of the local school took 
away the only reason for the continued eKistence of the village and 
it was abandoned. 
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From tha discussion which has just taken place it wni be obvious 
that there are no pat answers^ no reacly-made solutions which v^ill offer 
a pinacea for every community's problems* Instead, the situation In 
each community must be studied with care* the wishes of the community 
taken into accounts the available resources eKamined^ and then, and only 
than should decisions regarding Maintenance or Transfer Programs be 
made. As KJolseth (1973! l6) suggests, *'The relevant issue today is 
not simply monolingual vs* bilingual education, but more essentially what 
social goals will serve the needs of thf: major i ty of ethnic group 
members and what Integrated set of program design features will effectively 
real Iza them?" 



Chapter Five OPINION REGARPIMG THE LANGUAqF OF INSTRUCriOU 



As was suggested in the previous chapter, the eoricensuf of opinion 
In the cofmunity must be tiken into account in any decisions involving 
bilingual education. In additionp the itatement vwhich yarloui influential 
authorltieSt both in Canada and In the United States, have made from 
time to time about his problem of language use In the elementary school 
merit some coni i derat ion. 

In view of the fact that aducatlon in the native language may seem 
to be in conflict vnth programs in standard English, it is interesting to 
read the resolution which the professiopial aisociatian of teachars 
mvolved In the latter type of program sent to the Secretary of the 
Interior of the United States (Bilingual Iducationj 1971: 8) following 
their annual meeting in March 1971 at Hmvt OrleanSt 

Whereas we recagnize that any humin being's language constitutes 
his 1 liik with the real world, and 

Whereas we are collectively engaged in teaching another language 
to human beings who already possais a fully articulated and 
developed language system. 

Therefore be it resolved that TESOL Q^eachers of English to Spiakers 
of Other Languages) aff i rms 

!• That bilingual education must be assunied to inean education in 
two 1 anguages ; 

2* That this in turn presupposes full recognition by every avail* 
able means of the validity of the first language; 

3. That such recognition includes positive attitudes of all 
teachers and administrators toward the student's language; 

4* That the validity of that language not only as a cofmuni cat ion 

system but as a viable vehicle For the transfer and relnforca- 

ment of any subject content in the classroom must be central 
in curriculuni policy; and 

5* That, where numbers of Individuals Justify such concerni the 
student^s own language must specifically constitute a segment 
of the curr icul um* 

The authors of this resolution hoped thereby to dispel any notion 
that supporters of bilingual education and supporters of ESL prograins 
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war® in any way in conflict* They did make the point, however, that an 
essential part of any solidly-based prngram in bilingual erUjcatiori was 
an ESL component. 



Even earliar than the TESOL resolution. Or, Bruce A. Gaarderj, a 
highly respected authority on second language teaching in his own 
right, and chief of the Modarn Foreign Language Section of the U.S. 
Office of Education, presented «i paper in 1967 to the U.S. Senate's 
Special Subcommittee on Bilingual Education, a paper which has provided 
the rationale for the greater number of the bilingual education programs 
created in that country since that date* Dr* Gaarder*s position on 
bilingual education, and he speiks for the bulk of second language teachers 
as well, is as follows: 

1. If English Is the sola medium of instruction, the children 
are likely to become retarded in their school work to the 
extent to which they are deficient In English, 

2, A strong, mutually reinforcing relationship betwean the home 
and the school make it necassary that the mother tongue be 
used by some of tha teachers* and as a school languages ' 

3* Language is the most Important exteriorization of the se!f» 
Rejecting the mother tongue can be expected to affect 
seriously and advarsaly the child's concapt of his parents* 
his homa , and of himself. 

4, The child's unique potential career advantagep his bi 1 tnguat Ism, 
will have been destroyed If he has not ach laved reasonable 
literacy In his mother tongue It will be almost usaless for 
him for any technical or professional work where language 
matters. ^Thls refers more to Spanish- and French- speaking 
students of coursa^J 

5» Our people's native competence In other languages and the 
cultural heritage each language transmits are a national 
resource that we badly need and must conserve by every 
reasonable means. 

While the two previous statemants deal with bilingual education 
as It affects many cultures, the Center for Applied Linguistics, with 
the help both of specialists and native people involved In Indian 
Education In 1973 (Appendix I I) submitted a vary detailed proposal on 

2 "7 
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the educatfon of indian children to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, The 
folloi'ifing recommendations were m^ide in the flGld of language: 

Recommendat ion 3 

Within the above stricture (that the tribal or local Indian 
educational authority should make the final decliion regarding 
the language prograrn at a gtvan ichool), the languaga of the home 
ihoul d be the language of beginning instruct Ion and spec lal 
attent ion shoul d be given to da ve loping the Engl ish 1 a n gu a ge 
ski 1 li of all ch j Idren , 

The above recommendation Is broad and compleK« Kor the sake 
of clarity we will break It into soma of Its most important 
component parts and discuss each one separately. 

Recommendation 3#1 

Where children enter school speaking only the ancestral 
language , that shoLTId ^ the language of beginning Tnstruct ion ^ 

Child ren should not be held back in their other school learn™ 
(ng until they have mastered sufficient English, as is now the 
case in all but the bilingual programs. The research demonstrating 
the advantage of a bilingual approach, not only on attitudinJl 
factors but also on academic achievement, even reading comprahen" 
sioh in the national language, is by now conssderabla and all 
points in the same direction: Children learn all school -related 
subjects best In the language thay can comprahend* Insistenca 
on instruction In a foreign tongue (as English Is for many 
Indian children) serves only to retard their academic development 
considerably and to awaken a host of nagatlve attltudas. On 
the other hand, use of the languaga of the home enhances academic 
davalopment and serves to build positive relations batween the 
child (and his family) and the schooU Even the skills of fully 
'acdredited teachers (In the traditional sense of collage degrees 
and state cart if Icat Ion) cannot adequately overcome the barrier 
to undarstandmg Inherent in the lack of a comrTOn system of 
communication with the children. 



Recommendation 3»2 

Whan chi Idren enter school fluent in both the ancestral 
languaga and standard Engl ish , the local I n d I an e duca 1 1 ona I 
authority shoul d decide the role that each languag e shouir"play 
in the child's school I Ifa, ~ 

Since English will at least partially complement the use of 
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the mother tongue in the upper elementary and secondary grades, 
the ancestral language should continue to be used as a language 
of Instruct ion as well rs be studied as a subject in its own 
right, throughout the child's school career^ 

What is the situation in Canada? In our own country there seems 
to be a considerable body of agreement on the matter* For example, In 
1971 the Indian Tribes of Manitoba recommended that in those communities 
where thr^ Indian language was tl'e dominant cormiunity language, it be 
used as the vehicle of instruction during the early years In elementary 
school (Indian Tribes of Manitoba^ 1971: 121), Furthermora, since 
there Is a place in the curriculum set aside for ^second language 
Instruction,' they recommended th^t this block of time, found both In 
elementary and in secondary schooK be used for further study jn the 
ancestral Isriguage. 

In Alberta, in their brief to the Worth Commission on Education, 
the Indian Association of Alberta (Ladgerwood, 1972: 101) streised their 
desire for a program in which hillngualism In the native language of the 
community and in English should be itressed at all grade levels with 
academic credit being given for such study* As an Intereitlng aside, 
they envisaged a 'two-way* program by virtue of which non-Indian 
children would be allowed to attend reservation schools in order to 
learn the Indian language and study Indian culture* 

Finally, at a meeting held In Yellowknife In 1972, the Executive 
Council of the National Indian Brotherhood compiled a position paper 
from the briefs submitted by the Indian Associations of the various 
provinces* In this paper (National Indian Brotherhood, 1974: Zk) they 
indicate their support for the use of the ancestral language beginning 
at the pre-^school level and contmuing up to the end of the first or 
second year of elementary school* Once again, however, they underline 
the need to carry out such a policy only after ^'consul tat Ion with, and 
clear approval from, a majority of parents In the communities concerned 
(Ibid.)." 
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The racomfTiendat ions to the Bureau of Indian Affairs by the Center 
for Applied Lingufstics (Appendix 11) mentfoned earlier point up the 
necessity of looking at each situation in itself^ rather than to attempt 
to formulata any overall treatment g suggesting that, *'The great 
diversity of Native American languages (of which there are over 100) 
and culturaSa as wall as important differences in local situations 
makes attampts to formulate uniform solutions impractical and undesirable, 
particularly if done by non-lndlanst Probably in no other field of 
education is the need for local approaches to problems so important and 
necessary^ (p*3)" 

The Center also stresses the need to provide communities with a 
statement of all the possible ajternatives which fit the situation 
under study* These statements should be free of 'pedaguese^ and^ Ideal ly^ 
should make use of a variety of rodla to deTOnstrate the many different 
possibilities In action elsewhere. Two films of this nature, '-Haskle" 
and **Education In Eskimo" have been produced with this goal in mind# 
With such information at their dis[^sa1p the communities Involved should 
be able to make decisions on an Inforn^d basis* 



Chapter Six FACTORS AFFECTING THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS OF 1 HE 

BILiNGUAi CHILD 

The resoarch in the area of bilingual ism is vury much complicated 
by t:'ic mny factors other than language which appear to exert some 
influent ; on the child* As early as the pre-natal condition the factors 
of the environment may determine the child's educational success* 
Unfortuna tejy g since most researchers In the field of bilingual Ism have 
taken for granted the fact that the bilingual child is no different from 
Other children as far as physical health goes, Ulibarri (1968: 233) [s 
unable to point to any significant amount of research in the area of 
physical growth^ health, and sickness related to the bMIngua] child. He 
does point out one very important factor, however^ 

What has to be considered is the generally poverty-stricken 
conditions that characterize the minority groups - including 
biUngual minorities. More recently In tlie McGovern Report, 
a task force has Indicated strong evidence that mental growth 
i? affected and arrestee' by dietary and nytritional deficiencies 
during the pregnancy period and especially during the first six 
months of the life of an infant* If the assessment of these 
studies 5s correct, it is a frightful conaequence that we have tu 
face if poverty Is not eradicated from the life of the bilingual- 
bicultural minorities* |t thus becomes possible to have 
generation after generation of impoverished slow learners among 
these groups. 

Poverty, and its accompanying nutritional problems, therefore, 
are one possible reason for the generally-acknowledged failure of 
bilingual groups to do well In school* What are iome of the other 
cons iderat ions? Regretably there Is not a great dna] of information 
avajlable, since, as Coombs (1971: 12) suggests, the assumption that 
an incoming child speaking a language other than English will become 
an Ineffective learner is so widely held that it has been too readily 
accepted by researchers in the past* The net results according to 
Coombi, IS that , , research which contro]% for other ^ssJble 
causative variables H alwst co/nplotely lacking (Ibid,)" 

The role that %om of these other factors play Is best pointed 
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out in a study by Cafaman which Coomb$ cites (loc.citj. 

While Hex ican-'Anior leans , PiiertO'-'U can 3 and !nd!an-Amer icar] 
students, three yroups coni:aining a high percentage of students 
with non-English-speaking backgrounds j all achieve well below 
white students and the national norms, Negro students, nearly 
all of whom had English as a first language^ are the lowest 
achieving group of all. And Or iental -Amer i cans , many of whom, 
especially Chinese, ^orne from homes where adults at least 
habitually speak a language other than English, achieve close to 
the national norms. 

The respect: which most Oriental parents hold for education and for 
the teacher is too well documented to need mention here* This attitude 
may account for the level of achievement among their children* As for 
the others 5 school Is too often though of as either the "White Man's 
school" or one where little attention Is paid to the need to take children 
at tha point where they are and to progress from there. Schools are 
usually regarded as middle^class nth middle-class values taught in them, 
Ai such they would hold little appeal for nny of the other groups 
mentioned above* 

Indeed, it is this problem of lack o^ relevance to his own 
culture as perceived by the student which may be the single most 
powerful factor in the case of the Indian child and the school* Both 
Bernard Spllka and John Bryde (cited in Coombs, 1971: 12) have pointed 
out the problem of anomie (cultural normlessness) and the general 
alienation of Indian students. In fairnessj Fuchs and Havighurst (1972: 
155) point out some serious deficiencies in much of the research, but 
they do accept that the Indian ddolascent does have some very real self- 
doubt about his chances in a White-controlled Job niarket* 

They are not depressed, anxious, paranoid^ or alianated, as 
a group* They can make use of educational and economic oppor- 
tunities. However, they do have the same problems that the 
youth of other low-income groups have, and these problems are 
complicated to a degree by the fact that they are Indians* 

That there are ways of improving this self-concept is shown by 
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a study by Joseph Pec^iro (H/^r njJA) . Concerned that existing Social 
Studies programs did little to present the role of the Indian either In 
history or In the present ha devised a series of special lessons which 
emphasized very positively the lidian^s role* His findings, after 
comparing tv^o groups, ooth of which included Indian and nun-* Indian 
students, were that the special lessons produced a significant improvement 
in the attitudes of Mie exper iniental groups In addition, the Indians in 
the experimental group improved more than the non^ Indian students* 

Similar findings, this tlrre coniparing two groups of Indian 
students ara reported by Vivian One Feathor (cited in Mech,197^ : 7 )* 

The purpose of the study was to improve the self^^image of ninth 
grade Oglala Sioux students through presenting them vslth factual 
knowledge aboui: their own history and culture as prepared by the 
Oglala people. Evalyatlon was based on pre-testing and post- 
testing the ninth graders with comparative analysis with ninth 
graders in a control group. Results of the methods used with 
the experimental group syggest improved attitudes toward school 
while those of the control group remained essentially the same 
and there appeared to be a growing negativism toward white 
people by the control group* 

The family itself is a source, quite innocently, of course, of 
much of the problem* Fuchs and Havighurstj while decrying the current 
feeling that alienation and lack of ?el f -coDf 1 dcnce are a factor In 
every Indian student's educational progress i do admit (1972- 128) that 
these may be factors in the case of some students* However, they point 
out other influences which they feel are more pertinenti observing that: 

• . • their school performance is probably negatively affected by 
environmental factors well before the age of puberty* * * . 

It is we 1 1 known that ach levement In school subjects Is correlated 
with the pupil -s farnily background* In studies of the various 
factors that determine school achievement, the socioeconomic status 
of the family proves to be more influential than the character- 
istics of the school* However, in cases where the family cannot 
help the pupil much, school may actually compensate to some 
extent* 
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There are several reisons for family bankgrouncl being a handi- 
cap in relation to school achievamrTt of many Indian pupils in an 
American school. The first reason is that the great majority of 
Indian pupils are raised in poverty-stricken famllieSj and poverty 
Is general ly a disadvantage for school ach ievement « Alsoj wi th 
the exception of a growing minority of Indians, most Indian 
families have little formal education and therefore Indian 
children are far more dependent upon the school for academic 
inst»^UGtion than children whose families are in a position to 
assist them In this area^ * * . 

Conditions of poverty and illiteracy are not conducive to providing 
facilifies which help childrer^ in school such as books, 
encycloped ios j and space for quiet study* In addition, the use 
of formal education for earning a living has not ordinarily been 
apparent in many Indian communities, although this is changing 
as employment opportunities for educated Indians increase^ 

Despite this type of problem, Hawthorn stresses that the Indian 
child is as motivated to succeed as the non-lnH!?n child (1967: 129), 
The studies which were carried out In the course of his investigation, 
however, also revealad that this motivation dropped sharply after a few 
years in school, while the white student's motivation Increased* Again 
the family enters the picture, for^ as Hawthorn observes, 'The diversity 
can perhaps be explained by difference of experience in success and in 
support from significant adults*" 

Hawthorn's finding of an Initially strong motivation on the part 
of the Indian child finds theoretical support in a study by Kinsella 
(1971: I'^Z)* KInsena feels that the child's ego-Identity has three 
alements: "(a) a coherent and complex organ izat iori of elements; (b) 
a manogeable mutual regulation between the individual and the environ- 
ment; and (c) a sense of assurance that this mutual regulation between 
the individual and the environment Is going to persist* » , *" 

The Indian child will succeed if factors (b) and (c) obtain, as 
they usually do In the case of his white schoolmate. Most often, how- 
ever, in the case of the Indian child the contrary Is true, and with 
pradlctabla results * the lowering of motivation that Hawthorn has 
indicated, 

3i 
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If a breakdown in the condition described jn (b) and (c) above 
IS responsible for failure In scht.v^M ^ this breakdown fnay have as Its 
origin a drastic contrast betv^/eon the culture of the Indian child and 
that of the schoo] , As an example of the relationship involved^ Lanep 
ipeiking about Canadian Indians (lp72: 353) points out that: 

The degree to which 1 framing, whether in or out of schools 
constitutes 'learning in an alien culture' depends upon the 
degree of cultural distarice between the individual and the 
particular situations in which he finds himself* Clearly this 
will vary from person to person^ A middle class urban Indian 
child of highly accul turiited parents is not raised In the same 
subcultura as a child in a family dependent on v^elfara and 
living in an overcrowded house on a nearby unserviced reserve, 
although they may attend the same school, Yetj when that 
school population Is studied, they are lumped together as -tiie 
Indian sampla. * 

There are other cul tural ly*ralated differences which enter into 
the picture* The way in which the child Is treated In an Indian home 
and the way In which he is treated at school may ba quite different. 
Hawthorn (1967) has described some of these differences In some detail. 
As a result of this difference in approach, the child^s expectations as 
to how he Will be treated in school will not be realized^ and his 
hurt at not being treated as he had eKpected to be may be the source of 
much of the dropout problem mentioned earlier* 

Another factor which may be culturally-based is that of Intelli- 
gence, The school's assessment of Intel 1 igencei and by extension its 
currlcular strategies, is based on what are largely Indo-'European norms. 
Collier (1973^ 4) suggests that failure to take this difference into 
iccount may be setting up the Indian or Eskimo child for disaster: 

An anthropological view of Intelligence Is that it Is both 
learned and expressed within a cultural system, Ruth Benedict 
(1934) refers to this phenomenon as the 'language of culture,' 
through which isian develops i communicates, and solves his life 
problems* The cultural language Is the total communication of 
group-siuired valurSj beliefs, and verbal and non-^verbal language. 



The intel 1 Igence of the Native chj Id ni us t be observed in this 
cQmniun icat ion context ". Behavior outside one's own system can 
appear unintel 1 igento It is generally acceptad that much of 
basic intel 1 igpnce is formed early iri childhood within a 
particular environmental progranu Acuteness of mind rests 
within the first language, and the initial intelligence rests 
upon experiences in the first env i ronnient , whether that be 
desert, jungle, or Arctic snow^ From this is bornr the resource- 
fulness and intellectual vigor that we hope will be the equipment 
of the child as he grows, This presents the dilemna that It rray 
be difficult and sometifmis impossible to utilize fuP Intelligence 
except within the ciilturiil system that nurtured the child. It Is 
this challenge that presents cross cultural education as a conflict 
between cultures, deeply Involving the perso.^iil i ty and culture 
of both teachers and students, 

Ohannessian (1972: 17) trikes Colller^s point a step further and 



suggests that learning strategies designed for the white chJld may be 
totally Inappropriate for the Indian child for the following reasons: 



One such factor por apparent failure to learnj may be 

differences In what may be called the respective styles of learn- 
ing prevalent in the major American culture and that of some 
Indian communities. The first stresses learning by doing, whereas 
there is reason to bel leve that the second rel ies on prolonged 
observation, or 'prelearnlng' , which is then followed by learning, 
A reluctance to try too soon and the accompanying fear of being 
'shamed' If one does not succeed may account for the seemingly 
passive! uninterested, and unresponsive attitude of Indian 
students, Understandlny of the ways In which learning takes 
place among Indians may prove of far greater significance for the 
education of Indians in general and for their success in 
acquiring English in particular than elaborate projects based on 
patterns of learning behavior that are alien or even abhorent 
to Indians. 

Another factor may be the Indian cultural trait of non- 
interfarence. There seems to be general agreement among 
anthropologists that for the Indian any form of coercion may 
result in bewilderment, disgust* fear, or withdrawal. Thus, 
coercion In the classroom may result In silent withdrawal, 
taking the form of nonerespons iveness , apparent indif farence , 
laziness, or even flighty 

Collier (loc. cit,) concludes this discussion by suggeiting the 




direction that Indian education must take: 
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In this perspective, effective oducotion could bu th(i degree of 
harmony between the student's culturally and env i ronmental ly 
acquired intelligence and tha learning opportunities and the 
Intel ligence^developing procedures and goals of the school. 
Reasonably^ if significant conflict lies between the Eskimo 
processes and the school, some variety of educational failure 
must be eHpected, Teachers may be seen teaching ideally with 
the flow of Native intelligence, or teaching negatively aga Inst 
the Native stream of consciousness* Granted, these are subtle 
unergles, but they are there to be utilized or ignored, and they 
msy well make the difference between a motivated or a "turned- 
off classroom. 



Chapter Seven 



LANGUAGE PROBLEMS AND THE SCHOOL 



The Indian child raised cm a reservation and the White child 
comins from a middle or even niany lower cliss homes do not enjoy the 
same advantages as far as language is concerned* In his study of the 
Indians of Canada, Hawthorn (1967: 112-13) describes the differences 
which may exist in the two situations as follows: 



Indian 

Conversation between children and 
adults limited; questions often 
answered in monosyllables; custom 
sometimes demands silence from 
children in the presence of 
adults, English spoken by adults 
often inaccurate and limited in 
vocabulary* Some children have 
the opportunity to hear stories 
and folk tales which have colorful 
imagery and language* No one 
reads to the ch i 1 d* 



Non- I nd ian 

Conversations often unlimited; 
detailed answers given as ofte 
as monosyllabic replies; child 
speech and labelling may be 
corrected constantlys English 
spoken by parents usually 
correct and diverse; child is 
read to often and has books 
of hfs ownp 



What effect does this difference have when it comes time for the 
two children to enter school? Hawthorn feels that, in view of the - 
heavy premium which the school places on verbal skills, the child who 
has grown up in a home with books > and surrounded by adults willing and 
eager to help him develop his linguistic skills has a distinct advantage 
over the child who has not enjoyed these henef its, (p,ll4) This 
difference will become even more Intensified when the two children begin 
to learn to read. 

The child in the latter situation has not developed the auditory 
discrimination which Is necessary for learning to read because 
he has not had the necessary corrective feedbacks Becauie 
conversation has seldom been directed at him his general level 
of responsiveness and attent tveness to Incoming stimuli may be 
lower than that of the child dsicrfbed in the middle-class 
situation* This again lessens his facility In learning to read* 
Low responsiveness also has implications for reception of 
reinforcement, correction, and attention span, the relationships 
of which to the formal education process are obvious (ibid*). 



Teachers encountering this situation and who may not ba fully 
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aware of the causes of the Indian child's apparently slow dovelopnient 
may be led Into labelling the child as retarded. Herbert (1972: 4), 
speaking about the situation !n the Southwestern United StateSs offers 
proof of what may easily happen: 

School personnel and parents of Hex ican-Anier icon children have 
repeatedly voiced concern over the high proportions of failures 
and drop-outs among Mexrcan-Anier ican children. Some of the 
practices for assigning children to mentally retarded classrooms 
are also being questioned for their validity* Laary reports 
that an analysis of California's 65|000 mentally retarded children 
discloses that 2J^% of all Spanish surnamed students In public 
schools have been directed into classes for the educable mentally 
retarded. Less than ,71% of all the Anglo students are so 
classified. To eKpress this statistic another way, California's 
Spanish surnamed students, who comprise 15% of the total school 
population, represent over 28% of the total enrollment in classes 
for the educable mentally retarded* 

To understand the source of the D!'oblem outlined by Herbert, we 
must look at the literature in education relating to the effects of 
socio-economic level on language acquisition* In so doing It must be 
borne In mind that this literature tends to deal with the child's first 
language, hence the import of It for a two-language situation may present 
an even more serious picture* In her study on bilingual children, Mi'riel 
Saville-Troike (1973: 2k) sums up the points of view currently held 
about socio-economic status (SES) and language acquisition* 

There are research reports which to some extent support this 
notion of linguistic retardation among children of low socio- 
economic status (SES)- Jones and McMillan (1973) find their 
speech to be *less fluent and grammatically less complex,' and 
Queensberry (1971) finds significant lag in their syntactic 
maturity at age four* Although the SES children in these studies 
tend to be from minority groups In the United States, there is 
some data from other language comiinunltles as well* In a study 
of Italian children in Rome, Paris! (1S71) finds that SES 
differences appear In language development at about 3 1/2 years 
and that the split gradually widens, especially between 5 1/2 
and 6. 

Savl lle-'Troike then presents the opposing views- 

Not all researchers agrees Tempi in (1957) reports an SES 
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difference !n language product lun at age 3i but says there is 
no evidence of cumulative deficit* Shriner and Miner (1968) 
find no SES differencGS in children's language structuras and 
Evans (1971) finds no SES (or MeKi can-Amer ican/ Anglo) differences 
In auditory d i scr iminat i on or repetition tasks. In a fairly 
extensive study of children In Baltimore and the surrounding area, 
Entwisle (1967) found low SES first graders living In slums more 
advanced linguistically than higher SES children in the suburbs 
(although by tlitrd grade the sluni children lagged behind)^ 

This last finding Is Interesting In view of the Magging behind' 
aspect* As SavH le-Troike points out, however^ each nf these resaarchers 
was assessing a different aspect of languages and it is not surprising 
that the research Is not In agreement* What the research does indicate 
is the ncs:d for a carefully controlled evaluation of what children from 
the Indian population in Alberta do knovv about their language and the 
language which they are in the process of learningi Without hard 
research in this area, any meaningful curriculum planning is doDmed to 
futility from the start. 

Another aspect which must be coniidered in such a study relates 
to the level of English which some children may come to school with* 
In some ways the child who comes to school speaking no English at all 
is in a better position than the child who appears to be a speaker of 
English* Hawthorn describes the problem as followsr 

The child who comes from a home where English is spoken by 
parents as a second language probably ipaaks 'Indian Engliih,' 
This is a variant In which English structure and words are used 
but in which forms and meanings often vtry from the standard 
ones of the school ^ and although the child who speaks Indian 
English is viewed as an English speaker by the school. In most 
cases he is as much In need of instruction in language as the 
non-English speaking child* 

Miriam Dancy (1968: 25) agrees with Hawthorn's interpretation 
of this difference and decries the fact that children such as those 
described above are usually placed In remedial classes for children 
who speak English but coming from a home where English Is the first 
language. It Is unfortunate that Indian children do not share the 
same problems * the Indian child's problems are phonological and 
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structural, whereas the Whit© ohild'i problem may be a very superficial 
ona such as spelling, 

Davey (1961: ^9S) suggests that another important way in which 
the two groups differ is in the area of vocabulary. From this and the 
foregQing statemnt, it would appear that teachers must be alerted to the 
fact that they are not dealing with a simple pathology of English as a 
first language^ but with a problem which demands very different strategies. 

Finally, Zinti et a], (1971 i 15) point out the specific problems 
which impede any attempt on the part of the non-Engl ish-^speaklng child 
to achieve in any academic area involving language* 

The construction and use of several tests of different facets 
of the English language have provided convincing evidence that 
these children do not have command of the English language with 
sufficient sophistication to use multiple meanings of common 
words, to respond to simpla analogleSp to interpret either Idioms 
or slang expressions^ to provide words of opposite meanings - 
a simple antonym test* or to provide elementary morphologleal 
or syntactical forms in ingllsh usage. 

Obviously^ it is going to be necessary to assess the English 
competence of the child on his arrival In school. This wilt at least 
focus the attention of the school on the types of problems with which 
it will have to deal. One very general type of categor iiat ion for 
students with different language backgrounds has been proposed by 
Spolsky and Holm (1971: 62). This Is used as the basis of classification 
for the research which they are carrying out on the Navajo Reservation. 

N: When the child first came to school, he or she appeared to 
know only Navajo, and no English, 

N-e: When the child first care to school , he or she appeared to 
know mainly Navajo; he or she knew a little Engllshp but 
not enough to do first grade work. 

N^E: When the child came to school, he or she was apparently 
equally proficient in English or Navajo. 

n-i: When the child came to school, he or she knew mainly English, 
and also knew a bit of Navajo. 
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When the child came to school, he or she appeared to know 
only English, and no Navajo* 

This scale appears to work well as a prelimmary screen, but 
while It talks about proficiency in two languages^ or language domlnancei 
It sayi nothing about the varying degrees of competence on the part of 
those children who speak English, A scale which provides this type of 
Information is that of the Board of Education of the City of New York 
(Dillon, n,d,: 111), 

Rat I ng ' Def inl t ton 

A(6) Speaks English, for his age level, like a native 

with no foreign accent, 

B(5) Speaks English with a foreign accent, but otherwise 

approximates the fluency of a native speaker of 
\ Ike age, 

C (4) Can speak English well enough for most situations 

met by typl':al native pupils of like age, but still 
must make a conscious effort to avoid the language 
forms of his native tongue. Depends, In part, 
upon translation and therefore speaks hesitantly 
upon occasion, 

D(3) Speaks English In more than a few stereotyped 

sltuatlonSj but speaks It haltingly at all times. 

E(2) Speaks English only In those stereotyped situations 

for which he has learned a few useful words and 
express Ions, 

F(1) Speaks no English, 

Obviously the same scale could be used for the other language as 
well. While the use of such scales represents a rough^and*ready form 
of assessment, there are dangers Involved In their use as Knachman 
(1974: 8l) points out- 
There are large discrepancies between students' English 
vocabularies and their teacher's estimates of them, jneKper ienced 
teachers, and particularly ones who have not studied a foreign 
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language themselves, tend to assume that a child who can carry 
on a passable social conversation can also understand what is 
being said In the claisroom* Closer eKaminat Ion frequently 
raveals that the child has a very small supply of phrasei In 
common use around the daily routines of school, play, store, 
etc* and an additional supply of nouns. Verbs, preposltlonSi 
and other mora esoteric Items which are crucial to making any 
sense out of school work may be extremely scanty. The teacher - 
misjudging the degree to which he is being understood • may 
spread his best efforts In vain and then decide that his students 
are dumb or just not Interested in learning when in fact they may 
Simply be bored because they don*t understand the words. 

What are the alternatives? Fortunately, work Is being done on 
test instruments which will measure more precisely the English performance 
of Indian children, Eugene Brlere has prepared a battery of tests for 
childran In Grades 4-6 of the Bureau of Indian Affairs schools In the 
United States (1971) • The battery includes 1) a written test In two 
formSp 2) a listening compreliansion test, 3) an oral production test, 
k) an administrative manual for the teacher and 5) an interpret ive manual. 
Ona use of the test, known as the Test of Proficiency In Engl Ish as a 
Second Language (TOPESL) , is as a placement Instrument. It may also be 
used for diagnostic purposes* Other tests have been prepared by South- 
wast Educational Development Laboratory for use In the primary grades 
(Valencia, 1972: 44). 

In view of the problems involved, what kind of support is there 
for the teaching of English as a second language (ESL) to Indian 
children? From reading the available literature on this topic, my own 
faeling is that, while there is a great deal of support for teaching the 
ancestral language, most seem to feel that this Is not to be done at the 
expense of the child learning English, since most Indian parents see 
inglish as a necessary acquisition If their child Is to make his way In 
the White man's world. 

This support may even prove to be embarrassing on occasion, as 
witness the situation described by Slager and Madsen (1972: 37-38) who 
describe an attempt to encourage the maintenance of an Eskimo dialect 
(Yuk) in Alaska. The major problem which the team involved encountered 
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was to persuade parents that te*aching Yuk to their children did not 
rapresant a backward step. *'After all, they had been taught for years 
that English was the language of instruction and that their own language 
was not the road to success* liitlal discussion with parents was often 
Intsrspersed with comments like, * You teach them English; we'll teach 
them Yuk at home," Evan though Yuk Is the most viable language in 
Alaska today and there are approKimately 15,000 speakers, It was not until 
parents were convinced that Yuk would not be taught In the schools but 
would only be used while the children were learning English that they 
began to adopt a positive attitude toward the experiment*'* 

Other sources have stresied the support for Engl ish programs from 
Indian parents and students* While stressing the interest that exists 
in the tribal language, Fuchs and Havlghurst (1972: 206) found In the 
course of the National Study of American Indian Education that both 
parents and children from Indian homes appreciated the need to learn 
English, They point out that only • . four students out of twelve 
hundrad Interviewed Indicated that they believed that knowledge of their 
native language was more important than knowledge of English*'* Even 
allowing for those students who told the interviewer what they felt the 
interviewer wanted to hear* this Is still an Impressive figure. 

The Importance of an adequate English program Is stressed by Bowd 
(1972: 7^) who compared several groups of Indian boys aged twelve to 
fourteen from Bella Bella, Cluny, Morley, Lac la Biche, and Calgary with 
similar groups of non-Indian students. Bowd feels that it is the school 
rather than the child's background which determines success or failure 
for the Indian child. 

The fact that Indian children tend to drop out of school more 
frequantly and that they tend to be grade-retarded in comparison 
with white children is commonly attributed to the Indian child's 
background which is frequently described as culturally deprived. 
The data presented In this study suggest that to some extent it 
is the school itself which determines that the Indian child will 
fall, that the criteria for success differ between white and 
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Hm then goes on to discuss the language factors which may bring 
this iituation about: 

Irraspective of the diversity of cultural environmant lampled, 
In all the native groups vocabulary appMrs as the priTO determin- 
ant of grade level. However* the Indian child has u^ally had lass 
opportunity for the davalopment of English language skills, and 
their use as a criterion for grade plicement penal izas him savare- 
1y, Among tha sample of white children stud led p where many came 
from bilingual homes. It was general Intel ligance rather than 
verbal skills which determined grade level • 

Clearly the language background of the Indian children studied 
is such that they have, on the average^ developed poorer English 
vocabularies than the white children* The absence of significant 
correlations between the child's use of an Indian language and 
grade level, together with the positive correlations with 
parental use of English suggests that inadequate exposure to 
English rather than the use of the native language is the principal 
reason for language problems at school. 

He suggests In conclusion that while English should not be developed 
at the expanse of the child's ancestral languaget there Is a very real 
need for specialized programs In English as a second language at the early 
grade levels, and that grade promotion be based on something other than 
verbal ability. In the light of his later comment that most Fchool 
subjects appear to be based on verbal ability. It Is not quite clear how 
he proposes to do this unless he Is willing to accept social promotion. 

Elizabeth Willink outlines the vary specific skills which the 
young child requires If he is to be successful In the school program 
(1973: 183): 

Only when the learner has acquired a familiarity with, a 
knowledge of, the English that he is assumed to have acquired by 
the currlcular materials. Is he ready for the Intensive develop- 
ment of the psycho-motor techniques that reading and the 
productive language arts require, i.e., only then Is the learner 
ready to be taught by these currlcular materials. Only then can 
he begin to draw upon his knowledge of English and his growing 
skill in the English language arts for his general mental develop- 
ment. This means that there should be a period of several years 



In the school program during which the language itself, English, 
should be taught as intiinsively and as efficiently iS possible 
with great emphasis on listaning comprehension* This comprehension 
should include comprehension of structural signalsi which signify 
the more difficult to understand abstract relationship conceptSj 
as well as comprehension of easier to grasp content vocabulary* 
The skills of speaking, reading, and writing in English also should 
be taught, but the student should not be asked to express or read 
meanings in English that he has not yet learned to understand in 
spoken Engl ish. 

In its Recominendat ions £or Language Pol icy in Indian Educat ion , 
the Center for Applied Linguistics (Appendix ||: 7) makes some very 
pertinent points, first about the use of what Hawthorn called "Indian 
English", and then about the prDblem of English as a Second Language in 
gsneraU Their first recommendation Is that teachers must be shown how 
to build on the non-standard Engllih which the child brings to school 
and must adopt an accepting attitude while this is taking place* The 
Centar suggests that, "The language a child brings to school is an 
important part of himself and his group identification, and to reject it 
is to reject him and his values, and violates the fundamental principle 
of education which is to take the child where he Is," 

The Center appreciates that some children may enter school speak- 
ing standard English, In this cases the curriculum should be adapted to 
stress the cultural needs of the children. It suggests (p,9) that: 

Such adaptation would include the modification of teaching 
methods to take full advantage of the learning styles preferred 
by the children, the introduction of topics of greater relevance 
to Indian students^ and positive references to Native American 
contributions which have been made to the area of study* Such 
references are needed both to counteract the negative stereo- 
types of Indians to which the students are exposed^ their 
sources including American literature, and to provide positive 
models for the students, to increase their self-esteem and their 
pride In their identity as Native Americans and as members of 
their own tribe. 

For those whose English Is weak or non*'exlstant, the Center 
stresses the need for a well-planned program in English as a second 



language beginning right at the start of the elementary school program 
(p.6). 

In view of the failure of traditional methods to teach English 
adequately, learning cannot be left merely to chance eKposurej 
but must be structured to $cm extent* Sentence patterns and 
vocabulary should be Introduced systemat icol ly and practiced in 
meaningful conteKts and motivational forms (such as games and 
guided learning activities), since children enjoy highly 
repetitive activities and learn from them* Since eKperience 
indicates that children need to communicate In a language to 
learn It well^ second language instruction should be done as 
much as possible In a communicational context , either real or 
constructed. 

Since this type of activity demands a thorough understanding of 
the theory and practice involved, the Center further recommends (p*8) 
that: 



In communities where English is not spoken by children entering 
schools teachers at all levelSt including secondary, should be 
trained in methods of teaching English as a second language. If 
teachers In Head Start and kindargarten programs are not well- 
trained In ESL methods, it is preferable that instruction in 
English be deferred until the first gradei since experience^' has 
shown that children taught by Inadequately trained teachers in 
Head Start and kindergarten do more poorly In first grade thin 
children with no previous eKposure to English* 

The problems which occur when Inadequately^trained teachers are 
working with English as a second language are described by Faral ie 
Spell (1971! 5): 



As the situation now exists, in some cases^ something called 
ESL^ which is interpreted to be a highly formalized set of 
techniques for imitating sentences and learning 'patterns- is 
taught by teachers without sufficient education and training for 
from twenty minutes to an hour a day and then tucked neatly 
away. They then go about the business of teaching the language 
arts with no further thought for what has been taught as ESL 
or any conception ttiat there needs to be any relationship to it. 

As Faral ie Spell suggests at another point {p*3) the usual 
solution to the problem has been to provide a series of short worksfiops 
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or seminars. These are usually very specific In nature and tend to focus 
on a bag of trJcks* Her iuggestion li that longer sequencas of prepara- 
tion In EngUsh as a second language are necessaryi and such programs 
would then be able to give the teacher some understanding of the 'why' 
or theory underlying second language teaching and acquisition. 

This is not to decry total ly the workshop approach^ providing^ 
aecordlng to Spell, that such workshops are planned as an Integrated 
series, a modular type of program, each irodule of which helps the 
teacher to develop an understanding both of the theory and of the 
tachn i ques I nvo I ved , 

As to the English program itself, the linguistic nature of the 
syrroundlng community will have much to say about the approach which 
should be taken In planning a curriculum in English. Basing his 
comments on a Fh«D* thesis prepared by Elizabeth Will Ink In 1968, Wayne 
Holm describes the two basic approaches to the teaching of English as 
a seconc^ language* Will Ink has suggested that the two approaches may be 
described as "structural-sequential" and ''situational". Holm describes 
the difference between the two as follows: 

A truly foreign language * foreign In that It is seldom heard 
outside the classroom - simply does not, In a classroom setting* 
teach itself. We assume^ then, that in such a situation some 
attempt to present an orderedt developmental program of English 
structure* one which tends to move from simpler to more complex 
structure, is more likely to enable these children to learn to 
use English structure for their own purposes than is a program 
of random or topical language use* Hence the notion 'structural- 
sequent lap Engl ish. 

On the other hand, In a setting such as ours, situations do 
unfortunately arise, which require the child to understand or 
to produce English the child has not been taught and may not 
know, A child needs to go to the toilet from the first day of 
school on. Most teachers do not talk Navajo* One cannot very 
well say that since yes^no questions with modals are not 
introduced until, say, the second year that the child must 
wait until then. One gives the child the phrase needed to 
enable him to cope with the situation here and now . , . , 
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Situational English then Is English out of sequence. As a child 
progresiss through a developmental program of Engllshi he should 
encounter relatively less 'situational' English each year.(p-6) 

Holm makes the further commeint tlmt in the course of daily 
instruetion In the early grades, ft is virtually impossible to stay 
within the bounds of the language which has been taught on a structured 
bisfs, *'To the extent that the teacher falls to do so* 'situational' 
English Is (albeit often unknowingly) Involveds The situation which 
exists in most classroQms similar to our own would seeni to indicate a 
dual-nature type of English programi and It Is such a program that Holm 
goes on to describe (1971 : 7) § 

The child entering such a program of education can be seen as 
having a dual English-language need: one* for an orderly presen- 
tation of English structure in such a way as to enable him^ as 
efficisntly as possiblet to master the ientence^making machinery 
of English for his own purpoieS; the others for a prasentation 
of that English which will enable him to cope with the here^and- 
now of school life and instruction In English* |n an adequate 
English language program for non^native speakers, both types of 
Instruction are necessary. The 'mix' Is a function of how much 
Engllshp and what English* Is being learned elsewhere* 

What is the relation between ths first language programs described 
earlier and the ESL program? Will ink (1973: IS^) suggests that cognitive 
skilts ara best developed in the language In which the child is strongest* 
•*Once devalopad* as Is possible with any skill, such language-'medlated 
cognitive skills can, and should be capitalized on for transfer In the 
laarnlng of other subject matter, Including English^' She suggests that 
such transfer will not take place spontaneously! and the teachar will 
have to '• teach for transfer*" 

Failure to develop cognitive skills adequately In the long run, 
according to Willlnk, will penalize the child, since, ''an acquired, well- 
developed skill has at least the potential for being transferred, while, 
on the other hand, a Navdja child whose lancfUfigG'-nieclIated cognitive 
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skills have been left under-developed can* at best> transfer only such 
rudimentary ikfll to situations fn which he is expected to use English 
as his medium*'* 

In practical classroom termSj how Is this to be done? MacDiarmid 
(197^: 9N92)* In describing the bfllngual program in Alaska in English 
and Yupik* makes the following comTOnts* 

It's vital that the Ef»L teachers and the Yupik language teachers 
work together as a team ho that the houri or whatever It may be 
of ESL not be a separate entity from the rest of the child's 
programming* Certain facets of programming from the Yuplk 
language part of the day can be and often should be reflectad in 
the ESL portion* For eydmple^ the concepts of a stDry may be 
covered in the Yupik language with the children, and the concepts 
then can be carried over into the ESL portion of the day so that 
the basic understanding of what happens in a given story has 
already bean mastered. Language structures should not be transferred 
to the ESL lesson from the Yupik program, however, concepti can 
be. The ESL teacher can then bglld upon what the child already 
knows 

From the forego ing discussion It becomes apparent that both the 
ancestral language and English have important roles to play in the 
education of the Indian child. Since the program In reading fn most 
primary classes is central to liiter progress in school , and since the 
language of Instruction is a crucial factor In the reading process, the 
following chapter will be devoted to a discussion of the role which 
bilingual or monolingual education plays in such a program* 
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UANGUAGE POLICY AND THE READING PROCESS 



Melville (1966' 2905A) iri his doctoral dissertation In which he 
descrfbes the factors which aidrd or impeded the eduGatlonal achieve- 
ment of Navajo students found that, «»RGading ability was the one single 
factor that eKerted the greatest influence jvor the academic achieve- 
ment of the Navajo itudentSp*' Melville's findings appear to confirm the 
stand taken by the specialists In vernacular education attending a 
UNESCO conference on the use of the vernacular language held In Paris in 
1951* a conference to which I have already referred (UNESCO 1953). 
From this conference came two position statements « 

We take it as aKiomatic Khat every child of school age should 
attend school and that every linterate child should be made 
literate. We take it as axiomatiCg toOp that the best medium 
for teaching is the mother tongue of the pupil (p*6)» 

It is axiomatic that the best medium for teaching a child Is 
his mothar tongue* Psychologically, it is the system of 
meaningful signs that In his mind works automatically for 
expression and understanding* S'SCiological ly , it is a means of 
identification among the members of the community to which he 
belongs. Educational ly^ he learns more quickly through it 
than through an unfamiliar linguistic medium, (p,ll), 

Veneiky (1970:336)? while supporting the principle of literacy 
In the vernacularp points out some of the problems involved. 

The basis for native literacy programs is both theoretically 
and logically appealing from many standpoints. The teaching of 
reading to non«speakers of the national language has been 
uniformly dismal on this earth* By teaching reading in the 
native language, reading Instruction can begin at an earlier age 
than if the standard language had to be taught first* the child's 
cultural heritage Is honored; and a most difficult task - learn* 
ing to read * is undertaken in the language that the chilci will 
always be most comfortable in - his own. 

On the other hand^ native literacy programs are expensive; they 
require not only the development of new reading materials 1 but 
the training of special teachers and the design of testing 
procedures which are valid for the languages concerned* 
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Despite the difficulties which Venezky has raised, it is important 
to look at the problems which confront a child who comes to school to 
learn to read In a language other than his own, Joan Feeley (1970: 202) 
describes the type of competence which such 3 child must acquire in order 
to operate at the same level as the speakers of the standard language 
which is being taught* 

We know that children come to school with a large stock of 
aural'Oral vocabulary fthe speaker of English^ that isj* from 
2000 to 6000 words and nigher depending upon the invertigator 
and methods used. Phrases, sentences, and grammatical structure 
of the oral native language are learned in varying degrees in 
pre-school years* We try to use these familiar words and patterns 
(with Some editing) in our experience charts and primer materials 
so that children can come to see that print is just *talk 
written down;' we proceed to lead him from talking and listening 
to reading « If he is an English-speaking child. All of this 
thinking seems to be forgotten when dealing with the non^Engl Ish- 
speaking youngster* By cur 'Engl Ish-only ' atmosphere we negate 
his pre*school language learnings Instead of improving them and 
building upon them* He enters a strange world of 'school language,' 
Is it any wonder that so many fail? 

The advantages of beginning with the child's ancestral language, 
on the other hand, are presented by Sarah Gudschinsky (1971). 

The child who learns to read first in his mother tongue can 
make full use of his competence in the language* Ha recodes 
letters and word shapes to the phonemes and words that ha already 
knows and uses; his aural input comes from a native speaker's 
control of the patterns of the languagej and his decoding process 
is in terms of familiar vocabulary and discourse structure. To 
extend this basic literacy to a second language is a relatively 
small task compared with the overwhelming difficulty of learning 
to read for the first time In an unknown language* 

Regratably these two points of view still fall to take Into account 
the child who appears to be fluent In neither language. This Is the point 
of view of Pryor (1968: 39). Ulibarri goes so far as to suggest that, 

* # in some minority groups whose native dialect 15 an incomplete 
language [presumably he means 'incomplete for functioning In an English. 
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speaking envi ronmentj , a*g., Navajo, the child may be .^s prof!ci©nt in 
his native dialect as ft is possible for him to get (1968: 230), Such 
cisei would seem to require a detailed assessment of the itudent's 
linguistic sitLatjon « his dominance if any * in order to decide in 
which linguaga he should begin to read* Perhaps the solution may be a 
devalopmental program of a pre*raading nature in his stronger language. 
Regretably, this problem does not appear to have been studied in any great 
data i 1 , 

Having outlined the two rrajor possible approaches, | feel that a 
study of the research night prove helpful at this point* The greater 
part of this research may be snnTned up as supporting the position of 
literacy in the child's vernacular, whatever that might be* Even those 
studies which are not totally in favor of this position at least indicate 
that the child is no worse off* Mil begin by examining studies dealing 
With small-skill research, than move to studies which look at total 
programs* 

There have been several rtudies which attempt to look at the 
problems confronting the child who has to learn English as a second 
language and whose first contact with reading is in the second language 
instead of his own* Dorothy Graham (1972: 849A) assessed the listening 
comprehens ion» reading comprehans lont auditory discriminatlonj and l*Q* 
of Indian and non- Indian children in an integrated southern Saskatchewan 
school. Her findings are as follows* 

1. There were significant differences between the Indian children 
and their non-Indian classmates in grades two and three • * . 
on measures of listening comprehens ion, reading comprehension 
and l*Q* The mean raw score of the Indian children In the 
sample was statistically signlf icant^ly below that of their 
non- Indian classmates on each of the variables measured, 

2. There was no significant difference , . , on a measure of 
auditory diser iminat ion * • • « 

Lillian Ivey (1968! 2438A) feels that, "Authorities in speech 
and reading concur that relationships exist among speaking competency, 
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vocabulary, and reading ability,'* Obviously, the child with a non- 
ingilsh backgrQund Is likely to be penalized as he does not havs a 
strong background In the basic English skills* To test her theory, Ivey 
assassed a group of Indian children on the skills mentioned above* Her 
study IS useful, but is marred by failure to take into account the 
dominance of home language or of Engl lib which would have added a useful 
dimension. Her procedure and findings were as follows^ 

A population of 185 Indian children from an Indian residential 
school w^s administered the Tempi in- Par ley Tests of Art iculat ion , 
the Peabody picture Vocabulary Test > the S tanford - BinGt Intel 1 i - 
gence Scale (sub'^test vocabularylT"the Gn more Oral R eading Test , 
and the Cal i forn ia Ach levemant Test (subtest readrngj*^ 

The children were grouped according to tribal affiliation; 
subjects in Group I were Cherokee; Group I I were Choctaw, Creek, 
or Seminole; Group Ml were members of other tribes or combinations 
of tribes. Results indicated that for Group I, significant 
correlations were found among speech competency, vocabulary, and 
reading ability. For Group I I, relationships were not significant 
among speech competency, vocabulary, and reading ability, but the 
relationship between vocabulary and reading was found to be highly 
significant. Results for Group |i| corroborated the findings for 
Group Ip showing significant correlations among Speaking ^ 
competency, vocabulary, and reading ability* Evidence was 
presented showing thar. where deficiencies exist In vocabulary and 
reading, defective speech Is the major contributing factor. 
Defects were found in both reading and vocabulary, but they did 
not differ significantly one from the other* 

While the ability to read aloud accurately Is no Indication of the 
child's grasp of the reading process ^ failure to do so may serve as an 
Indicator of potential trouble. It Is for this reason that Joan Irwin's 
study (1969) of the oral mlscues in the reading of a group of children 
selected randomly from grades two, four, and six of four Department of 
Indian Affairs schools In southern Alberta Is useful. In this study, an 



To the extent that these tests are culturally biased the results are, 
of course, untrustworthy* 



oral miscue is defined as an oral response to the printed stimulLjs which 
was different frQm the anitcrpatftd response. 

The evaluator considered problenif, occurring at thn phonerne'- 
grapherne levels the phonome-morpfiame level ^ and the grammatical levels 
Her findings include the follDwIng: 

. At the phoneiny^ grapheme leval of linguistic structure ^ the 
substitution of phonemes in the medial position in words w^s a 
common miscue for grade two subjects. Omission of final phonemes 
occurred frequently In both grades four and si><^ Phoneinic 

— miscues appearing as insertions, onilSsionSi or substitutions on 
inflect ional suffixes mini apparent in the reading of subjects 
at all grade levels for the examination of miscues at the phoneme- 
morpheme level* Morpheme (word) miscues occurring as oniissions 
fro«^ the teKt and subst itut ions In the text on nouns v/ere the 
most oustanding ones at the grammatical level, (Abstract), 

Irwin fait as a result of her study that the solution to this 
problem lay in teaching an increased awareness of grammatical structure 
rather than CQntinLilng the emphasis on word recognition. 

While not a research study in the true sense of the word, the 
paper given by Griese <1974: 2^) at the Northern C ross-Cu 1 tura 1 Education 
Symposiun) in Fairbanks in 197^+ on the topic of comprehension among 
Indian and Eskimo students applies very directly to the problarii of read^ 
ing^ particularl/ to the problem of teaching reading In the maternal 
language. Griese discusses the comment that is sonietimes made that the 
Iskirno and the Indian have difficulty in thinking in an abstract f ash lori 
which will inequitably impede their progress In reading materials v^rftteri 
for spaakers of Englfih, He suggests that contrary to w^hat soma people 
seem to feel * this problem is not an hereditary one, but rather that* 

* # in these piimitlve cultures intelligence was deTOnst raced through 
the people's abil ity to solve problems of a concrete nature relatirig to 
their Immediati physical survival in a harsh enviranntent, that these 
peopla were cuncerned v^ith the 'how?* rather than the 'why?' " 
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The result of this is thrit schooi performance fn an English 
setting is difficult for them bfjcauses as a result of this emphasis on 
the concrete in his own en\^ t rnninrMit , the Eskimo or Indian child Is at a 
very rail loss in a "Western educational system which eiTiphaslzes the 
I ntarpratat Ion of language synibf^ls^ rf^^iecially Id reading,'* The 
solution^ according to Greiese, , . is essentially onfj of inovlng the 
pupil vwho expariences difficulty In readirig coinprehcns Ion because his 
ronta) responses tend to (nvolvfi concrete probl em si tuat lonsp to 
making these mental responses when confronted with the more abstract 
situations as encountered in residing content niaterials^ such as history, 
geography J etc, (ibid.)." 

This concludes tha discussion of studies v^hjch look at reading 
in a second language. I'll now turn to those which lock at the results 
of learning to read In the s/ernacular, Kaufman (1968: 522-23) attemptad 
to datarmine whathar or not instruction In reading skills in a student's 
native language would transfer to reading In English, Taking a group 
of Spanish-speaking grade sevens with Metropolitan Reading scores of 
between 3.5 and 5*0 grade placement, he taught the students specific 
reading skills using Spafilsh as a vehicle. My only question, unfortunata 
ly not answered in the research, is whether or not the students had 
been given any sort of remedial program fn English before undergoing 
this treatment, it may very well be that all that they needed was a 
program in basic reading skills given in either language. In any case, 
the results are of Interest to us in view of the problern which Is under 
dl scuss ion* 

The skills which Kaufman taught "Included word attack^ using 
context to develop word meanings determining nnaln ideas of paragraphs, 
following a sequence of events , following written direct lonsi making 
fnferences, recalling stated facts, and skimming,'' His findings were 
as fol lows- 
There was some evidence of positive transfer of learning from 
instruction in reading Spanish to reading ability in English 
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one of the two scfioolsj" There v/as no reliable evidence of 
interference at either scHoqI * 

This iast comniant is important if only to shuw that there wore no 
unfortunate side effects. His second finding \^ms ti^at transfer had to 
be planned ^ hence his emphasis on specific skills* The point which he 
makes in this connection is a good one, though - that, "Greater reading 
ability in Spanish resulted from direct instruction in reading Spanish 
than from unplanned transfer from English alone*" This means essentiany 
if I read him correct lyi that the child fnust be overtly taught how to 
make the transfer to riiading in Englfshj even when he has begun to read 
in his maternal language* It is not onoiiqh rHmply to fiand him a book in 
English once his oral skills In that langunge have reached a certain leva 

Some of the ©arl jest res^iirch in North America in this area was 
carrisd out on the affects of attendanet by Chinese students at Chinese 
ianguage schools which that comrnunit/ oparated both after regular 
school hours and on Saturday* This research is also cited In Kaufman 
{1968: 521)* Thm findings are ftlrl/ predictable. 

Yl-ying Ma (19^5) found no significant differences in English 
reading ability resulted frorn attendance at Chinese language 
schools* Symondi {192^) found no relationship between Chinese 
language school attendance and ability ^ith the English language, 
but attributes to the Chinese language school attendance some 
slight ratardlng Influence on the stock of English words and 
ability to use English words to eiKpress thoughts. Smith (1932) 
founcl that v^hen there Is a dif ferent order of reading directloni 
learning to rtad In two languages simultaneously produces 
cnnf us ion and morn errors of reversal than when learning to 
read one language at a time* 



The discussion suggeits that there v/ere ntajor differences in practice 
between the two schools ^ more time was devoted to reading in 
Spanish In the school where transfer was observed, and there was £ 
greater Ini t lal competence In Span! sh in this school * Th is und^rl ines 
the need to assess the chi Id's inconiing languagfi strengths and 
weaknesses very carefully when carrying out research in this areas 
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We now com to research which attempts to assess the results of 
instruction given In the ancestral language where this language Is not 
the standard language of the country* Progr^fn research of this nature 
IS available froni Swcjclen (which differs from the cithers in talking about 
a different dialect, rather than a different language), the Philippines, 
\/iatnam, Mexico, j^laska^ and Peru. It Is these last five that interest 
rf> ^ most owing to the fact that it Is an Indfa^ or Eskimo population 
that is involved. 

Suppose we deal with the Swedish material first, since the findings 
do have sonnethlng relevant to say to us^ Garcia, citing Osterbarg (196l), 
his summariEed this research as follows^ 

In Sweden, bilingual children were orginlzed into two groups. 
The eKperlmental group of bilingual, aleTOntary children 
received an initial tan weeks of reading instruction in Pltean, 
the Ipcal dialect, after which they vimrm advanced to classes 
conducted in literary Swedish* The control group of billnggals, 
who ware also Pitean^Swedi sh speakers, received all reading 
instruction In literary Swedish. At the of the first ten 
weeks, the p Itean-taught group had progressed further in reading 
than the Swedish-taught group. At the end of the school yearj 
the eKperlmental group performed significantly better than the 
control group on word recognition, speed, fluency, and accuracy 
of reading In literary Swedish, Beginning reading Instruction in 
the vernacular and then switching to the school dialect had 
positive effects in this study (1973: 8). 

It is most unfortunate that the war In \/Ietnam has virtually cut 
off any meaningful feedback from a program instituted in the highlands 
of Vietnam by USAID and the South Vietnaniese government working in 
cooperation with the Summer institute of Linguistics (Gudsch i nsky ^ 1971: 
3^6)» Until this program was begun, the language of Instruction in 
this area was Vietnamese Instead of the local Highland languages, 
Regretably, even those teachers who spoke the local languages were 
usually assigned to schools outside the area. The net result was low 
enrollment, especially as far as girls were concerned, much grade 
repatitiQn, and a high dropout rate during the first few years of schouK 
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Gudschinsky describes the new program and its results as 
fol lows: 

.The Highlander Education proqrani provides for a pre^year for 
all Highland children, in which they lc?arn to read and write In 
their own language^ to speak soiiie Vietnamese, and to control In 
their own language some of the content material In arithmetic, 
hygiene, etc. When thay enter first grade, they learn to read 
and write Vfatnafnases they study the content subjects of the 
regular Vietnamese curriculum from textbooks in their own 
language^ find they review some of the content material In oral 
Vietnamese lassonss |n the second grade all textbooks are 
dfglotg and education Is bilingual. In the third grade the 
pupils move into a nionol ingual Vietnamese curriculumj except 
for continued classes In their own language and culture as 
subjects* 

What ira tha results? towered repetition rates, increased 
anro! Imant of girls, and inGreisad competence in the Viatnamesa language 
on the part of those students rioving from the pre-^year to First Grade* 
As Gudschiniky remarks, there haye even bean some fortunate by-products 
*'in Gommunlty enthusiasm for thm program and a more favorabla attitude 
toward the schools on the part of the monolingual parents (p,347p*' a 
Sighly desirable outcome In ttielf. 

This last finding is comnion across all the programs studied, no 
matter in what part of the world they are located. The eKperianca 
citad by William Slager and Betty Madien with regard to the Bethel 
Agency in Alaska is another example (1972: 38), The language in this 
case is an Eskimo dialect knovvn as Vuk, While their findings are 
generally subjective In nature^ they serve to point out sore desirable 
features which are comrnon to (nany vernacular reading programs* 

1, The children are easier to teach. 

2, They are learning more things faster. 

3* Both teachers and students feel more freedom in the classroom. 

The children are not afraid to talk. 
Si There is less reticence and more vol unteeringt 
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6p Parents are proud to hear their children read in Yuk, 

7^ Competence in Yuk is also growing as a result of usfng it as 
a learn Ing tool • 

8* It IS easier to explain English by using Yuk. 

9, Children have more confidence }n their Qbility to learn 
Engl ish . 

10* Because they can concentrate on the language itself, the 
children seem to be laarning EngUsh faster than when they 
were getting English a1] day long. 

Perhaps the most encouraging statement regarding reading in the 
matarnal language for those who have adopted this position, comes from 
a study carried out in the Harlanadale School District, San Antonio, 
Taxai during tha 1966-67 school year* The program is describad (John and 
Horner. 197h 175-76) as follows: 

Four elementary schools ^ • , participated in a ona-year 
bilingual project (I966-67), One first grade class in asch of 
the four elementary schools wai instructed bllingually in ' 
Spanish and English, The other first grade classeSi i^hich 
functioned as control groups, were taught in English only. The 
childran were all Mexican-Americans, Tests at the end of the 
school year showed that the bilingual sections did as wall in 
reading English as the classes instructed in English only; the 
pupils in all four eKparimental bilingual sections could speakp 
read, and write in both Spanish and English at the end of the 
first grade; and three of the four bilingual classes made more 
progress In every measure (cortfnun icat i ve skills, conceptual 
development, and social and personal adjustment) than the 
classai taught in English only. The children who race is/ed 
intensive oral-aural training in Spanish during the school year 
improved their English vocabulary during the summer months, 
whi'la their genera] reading performance remained stable. 
Although the general reading performance of children who 
received intensive training in English remained stable, their 
vocabulary in both languages failed to improve. The projact 
was extended for a second year. The second year's tests 
Indicated basically the same results as the first year's tests. 

The description by Barreri-Vasquez (1953i 79-80) of the Tarascan 
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Project carried out in Mexico in the late 19^0s and early 1950s makes 
interesting reading, since the conditions w^hich led to the establishment 
of this program contain many parallels with the situation here in Albarta 

Mexico has attemptad to provide schools for Indian villages, 
but there are not yet enough schools and teachers. Generally, 
schools have been provided first for the towns which demanded 
them most insistentlyt and these on the whole have been the 
places where there is considerable bi 1 i ngual ism. Up to the 
middle thirties, the idea of teaching Spanish by what was called 
the 'direct method' prevailed* In practlca this involved the 
use of Spanish by the teacher without regard to the pupil's 
ability to understand, and without taking adequate measures to 
help the children acquire it. The textbooks were the same as 
those used in the non^lndfan school* being written in Spanish 
and with subject matter based on the life of the non-^lndian 
population. The results were generally poor. Monolingual 
children learned very little Spanish In schools and hence little 
arithmetic, geography, history or sclanca* Because they learned 
so little and so slowly, many monolingual families stopped send- 
ing their children to school at allp arguing that they could be 
more helpful to their families^ and it the same time learn use- 
ful arts, by working with their pirsnts at horr^ and In the fields. 
The school was genarally attendsd by the children of Spanish- 
speaking families and of those families who were particularly 
insistent on breaking away from the Indian pattern of life,- 
Eventually some of these pupils went on to secondary school and 
beyond, but , . . they tended to leave their community rather 
than to give their people the benefits of their education. If an 
Indian youth advanced in his schooling to the point of becoming 
a rural school teacher, as sometimes happenedp it was official 
policy to assign him to a school outside his native region. 

To deal with this problem^ the Max lean authorities set up a 
project in which Tarascan children v^ere taught literacy in 
Tarascan, on the assumption that this would serve as a transfer 
program to Spanish, Final reports showed that, "the children 
achieved literacy in both languagss In two years > after which they 
were able to enter the second grade of public school where Spanish 
was the sole medium of Instruction (John and Horner^ 1971: 175)-'' 

A few years afLer this, Peruvian authorities were struggling with 
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a similar problem In the jungles of that country. Owing to the isolation 
involved, there were few schools in these areas* and what there were had 
a difficult time in attracting staff. The teachers for the rrost part 
spoke Spanish, and communication with their non-Spanish-speakIng students 
was difficultp As a result achievement on the part of the students was 
very limited* In 1953» however, an imaginative program was created In 
which the taachars were recruited from among the Indians themselves* 
Gudschinsky (1971: 3^2) describes m\^t followtd: 

In 1953 a bilingual education program was established for the 
jungle Indians^ Teachers for the program were recruited from 
among the Indians themselves, jn summer courses at Yarlnacocha 
they were taught to read and wrilM? their own language, to speak 
Spanish, and the Spanish primary curriculum to Grade 2. When 
they reachad Grade 2 standard, they ware given further training 
in Spanish and pedagogy that prepared them to begin teach ing^ 
Over a perfod of six years they taught in their own villagas 
during the school termp and attended further training iesslons 
during the long summer vacation, in this fashion they complete 
their own primary adLJcation while in service* 

What about the children who attend these schools? The first, two 
years are spent acquiring reading and writing sknis in their own 
language and in learning spoken Spanish, The transition to written 
Spanish takes place In his third year, at the end of which they enter 
the regular Peruvian Grade One. The regular curriculum Is followed in 
Grades One and Two, eKcept that the texts are written in both languages. 
Grades Three to Six are carried out in Spanish, The results of the 
program are as follows (Gudschinsky, 1971: 3^2-^3): 

By 1969, 2^0 Indians of 20 different languagi? groups, who had 
cone through the bilingual program, were employed by the Ministry 
of Public Education as teachers in the jungle schools. Many 
Indian chfldren f roin mono! i ngual comniun 1 1 les not only finished 
the Spanish primary school, but have gone on to secondary school, 
and in a few cases to university. Others have received vocational 
training that has fed back Into economic Improvements In their 
home vi j lage* 

A point of major interest is the success of the program In 
teaching Spanish^ The children in this program enter Grade 3 
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(the first grade in which Spanish is the only medium of instruc- 
tion) competitive with Spanish children at this level. It is of 
great significance that in most cases this competence in Spanish 

is gained In a non-Spanish speaking communityj where the source 
of Spanish is the school teacher. 

Peru is also the site of a program in vernacular literacy for 
Quechua Indians* The communities by and large are not as isolated as 
the jungle communities described abovep and the inhabitants have more 
contact with speakers of Spanish. Burns (1968: 407-08) describes the 
corrvnun it iai Involved in the program* 

a) they have never before had a school !n the history of the 
cofnniun i ty, 

b) they are composed of tlliterate, monolingual Quechua speakers. 

c) they have manifested some concrete interest in the establish* 
mant of a school, 

d) they presented a formal request for the astabl ishment of tha 
school to the office of bilingual education. 

Following receipt of this request , a team visits the comniunity 
and explains the special nature of the bilingual program to the 
inhabitants. As a matter of interestp part of the visit includes teach-* 
ing a brief lesson in reading to the parents, which never fails to 
appeaK An important part of the program then becomes the selection of 
the teachers^ Again, it is worth comparing this process with recent 
trends in Alberta (Burns, 1968: ^08), 

The teachers chosen for the experiment, who are often suggested 
by the comniunlties themselves, are of varied backgrounds and level 
of preparationt However all of them have the following traits: 
a) they are Quechua speakers with Spanish as a learned second 
languagei b) they have primary education, c) they have given some 
indication of their capacity for teachings and d) they are 
intimately associated In some practical way with a rural 
community and have received its approval and recommendation. 

The resulfs of the program are encouraging. In a rural community 
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absenteeism during harvest time is a fact of life* Huweveri In the 
exper imental communities such absenteeisin has dropped markedly, Rasults 
In reading, writings and arithmetic at the end of the second year show 
marked tmprovament ^ and the level of Spanish acquired has enabled the 
transition to normal classes where Spanish Is the medium of Instruction 
to ba made without d If f icul ty (ibici* ) * The children are achieving 
s ignf f icantiy beyond their Quechua-speiking schoolmates who did not have 
such a programp Its success Is Indicated by the governrnant *s decision 
in 1971 to extend tha program to the rernalning Quechua communities. 

Probably the study most often cited in this field has been that 
of Nancy Modlano (1968), carried out In the Chiapas Highlands of Mexico, 
There are many similarities between this situation and the Peruvian ones 
Just discussed: teachers were recruited from the local community and 
trained^ earlier schools in the arai had taught in the naticnil rather 
than in the local vernacular with resultant failure^ and^ most important 
of all, children who were taught to read In the vernacular were found 
to transfer this ability to Spanish and were found to read with better 
comprahens ion in that language than their language^mates who had 
received a preparation totally in Spanish* Modiano herself points out 
that the way In which teachers v^ere able to relate to their students as 
a result of the common language bond mmy have been one of the major 
factors in the success of this programj and with the Alberta situation 
in mind this is a point to consider, 

Modiano 's study has been attacked by Venezky (1970- 338), I am 
at a loss to understand his objections. He argues that the results are 
not validj since the teachers were not equivalent in the contrQl and in 
the eKperirental groups* To the extant that empathy with the student Is 
involvedi he Is quite right, but when he talks about matching for 
training, the experimental group had very little* and on this count 
rasults should have favored the highly^quaUf led normal school graduates. 
This in fact did not happen. In fairness^ \/enezky observes that less 
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than fifty per cent of the experimental students were able to read with 
total comprehension in Spanish, but these re5:ults were still superior to 
those of the children who fol luwed an all -Spanish approach* 

An early study In this series, involving first grade classess f^as 
carried out in the Philippines beginning in the school year 19^8-49* ( 
have left it until near the end because there is some controversy about 
its findings. The prografn had a^j its purpose to discover whether or not 
children made greater progress when taught in the vernacular than when 
taught in the standard language, in this case English, The specific 
sub^problems Investigated included the following (UNESCO, 1953: 125): 

1) As a medium of instruction, which of the two languages Is 
mora effect ive in teaching Grade I pupils to read? 

2) Which of the two lancjuages contributes more to the davelopment 
of the ability to conipute and solve simple arithmetic problams 
and exercises? 

3) Which of the two lanc|uages Is mora effective In the field of 
social studies? 

k) What is the extent of carry-over , if any, from Hingaynon [the 
dialect used local lyjtD English in the case of ths experimental 
groups snd from Engrish to Hlligaynon in the casa of the 
control group? 

The control group was Instructed fintirely In English, while the 
experimental group was instructed In Hillgaynon for the first two years, 
then switched to English for the remaining years* Venezky (1970: 336 
footnote) points out the specific areas In which there is sore doubt 
as to the findings of the study: 

The Philippines studyj though carefully designed and eKecutad, 
suffered from the over enthusiasm of its director for the native 
literary approach. For example^ the project reported at the end 
of the fourth year that the control group showed a si Ight 
advantage in all subjects except social studies. However, an 
Independent evaluation by the Director of Public Schools in the 
Philippines at the time showed s tgn If leant ly super lor achieve^ 
ment for the control group in all subjectSj including social 



studies, (The fourth year was the only year^ however, in whfch 
the control group was superior in reading^ which may have been 
a tamporary result of the mtroduction of English into tha 
curriculum for the exper imen :a! group in the previous year)^ 

The results in rGading are still impressive, and there is another 
area fn which there was very ret? achievement - community relations with 
tha schooU * * interest wois r^portad to be higher^ parents becama 
more Involved with the schools, ^nd the ceneral relationship of the school 
to tha community was improved over what it: Sad been,'* This would seem 
to me to makG the exper inifinl worthwhile in its own rights 

Wayne Holm (1971: 15) has attempted to refute some of Vene^ky's 
comiMnts by suggesting that, ''these same tests could also be interpreted 
to say that the experimental groups have done least as wel 1 as the 
control groups in the state language,, and that they have learned more 
111 other content or social areas in the vernacular^ This, to me^ is not 
an ^nf> Ign if leant claim," 

Finaliyj there Is the more recent study carried out in Alaska 
and reported by Judith Harkins (1973). 

Peg ign 

This research, of quas i-exper Imental design, assessed the 
effect of mode of language instruction upon the student's 
coricept of self as well as student achievernent In reading* 
Suspecting that non-English speaking parents are also affected 
by the mode of language accepted by the school, a third measure 
was made of parent-school relationships. 

Four village schools in the Kuskokuim district of Alaska 
having the Eskimo dialect of Yuk as their vernacularp participated. 
Two served as subjects. Treatment was the Yuk Instructional 
Program, wherein Yuk was used as the primary language of 
instruction. 

Resul ts 

Control schools wern significantly more advanced in reading as 
meosured by the SRA Achievement series* 
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Treatment schools evidenced significantly greater concept of 
self on six of the fourteen sections of the Yuk Modified 
Tennessee Self Concept Tost* 

Tuta]I rapport uf treatment schoo] parents with the school was 
s igni f f cantl y more positive as measured by a Parent Oplonnaire, 

At first glance, this may appear somewhat d iscouraglngs Several 
points should be kept in mind^ however. First of all, the population on 
which the study was based was quite small ^ under fifty* Secondly s the 
Yuk«inst ructed children hid had English for only one hour a day over a 
period of two and one half yearn. Thirdly, the ^RA test Is based on the 
skills necessary to use basal readers written in EngUsh for English- 
speaking children. The test contains four parts - (1) verbal -pictor lal , 
(2) language perception, (3) comprehension^ and (4) Vocabulary. While 
the overall test results did, in facti favor the English-taught children^ 
t here was jn fact no significant d! fference jjn the yerbal-pictor lal and 
C Qmprehansion parts of the test^ ft is also worth noting that even among 
the Yuk-taught children there were some high scores on the overall test* 

What conclusions can we draw from the preceding discussion? The 
safest ones appear to be that programs which use the child's own language 
as the basis for first reading Instruction result In improved school- 
community relationships and In increased self-concept in the child* Even 
sonie small amount of retardation would seem a reasonable prfce to pay 
for such m achievement. Yet there is an Impressive body of litarature 
to suggest that in many cases children do learn to read more easily In 
the atandard language by beginning In their own vernacular. In additionp 
they appear to master tlie standard language more readily when their own 
is usad as a bridge. Finally, If we wish to adopt a policy of language 
maintenancej we really have no option but to begin in the child's own 
language. 

Conelus ion 



Ttiroughuut the discussion up to this pcjint we have looked at the 
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problem from a variety of points of view* Perhaps it is tinia to take 

a look at the situation from the point of view of the ultimate 

consumer - the child himself. This is what Elizabeth Will ink has tried 
to do (1973^ I8it-8S). 

If a child lasrns to r©ad in the language in which he is 
proficient rather than deficient, it would seem more likely 
that he wHlp from the c>nsetj understand that reading is 
receiving a message^ Once he has thoroughly understood this he 
can transfer this important understanding to reading in English^ 
He Is likely to bring the eKpectation of a message to whatever 
reading he will be asked to do, in whatever language* He will 
understand the purpose of exercises in reading skills, and 
he will be able to transfer acquired skills to reading in 
English, £The author cites informal research with Novajo 
instructors at Rock Point who all still found readirig in 
English difficult, the first three years of elementary school 
as confusing^ and only near Junior high school had they been 
abla to read independently with some comprehens son H It is the 
author's experience with these people that they stYil conceive 
of readSng as looking for a fact here or there, a name perhaps, 
a bit of information; not as being on the receiving end of the 
writer's communication of a line of thought, a reasoned 
commentary, a detailed description. What mental stimulation^ 
what cognitive growth can be expecttu to t^ke place from 
reading in English by people with such a limited command of 
English and such an unfortunately, but inevitebly^ acquired 
conception of the purpose of reading? What is to persuade them 
that reading is worth the trouble* that the written page may 
carry a message that Is stimulat ing ^ reaction provoking, mind 
expanding? 
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Chapter Nine 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOHMEMDAT lUNS 



The purpose of this study was to revieiA? the literature in the 
field of vernacular and second language teacJiing to determine whether it 
w^s batter to begin the school program In the child's language or to 
embark immediately on a program in English as a second languige* 
Accepting the caveat that applies to all studies In bilingual education, 
nainely, that results from a given cofnmunlty iDay be appl fed only with great 
caution to the situatiari in another, I am forcad to conclude that there 
may be graater long- term advantages in fojiovving the first approach - 
native language educat ion - than by following the second. This opinion 
Is subject, of course, to the restrictions t^^at have been described in 
the Gourss of this itudy having to do with the child's language dofninance 
and with the linguistic reality of the conimunity in which he 1 Ives, 

I am persuided to come to this opinion as mugh by the research 
which stresses the marked improvement ii the child's &elf -concept and 
in the school's rilatlonahip with the eommunity as by the resiarch that 
pointi to Improved reading skills and aasler transfer to English by 
beginning In the vernacularp Indian education In Canada as elsewhere 
has been marked by much mistrust of the school on the part of the 
community, an attitude which has undoubtedly contributed to the dropout 
rata. If beginning to read In the child's Qm language will help to 
Irnprova this sltu^tlonp the slight retardation which Is mentionad In one 
or two studies will be a imall price to pay if It results in the child 
staying longer In school and benefiting fruni his experience there. To 
this end. If Instruction In the child's language Is not feasible right 
away^ an Interim solution might well include greater emphasis on thm 
positive features of his culture in the course of the social studies 
prfjgram* 

In making decisions about langue^pe pnl Icy the lingLJistic situation 
In the community must be ^issessad to determine v^hether a Maintenance or 
Transfer Model rm^st closely fits thi^ wishes of the people and the re-al iLy 
of the situation. Such an assesSTOnt on a conimun ity-by-cortirnuni ty basis 
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is necessary in view of the stress in the literature that there are no 
al l-enconipass Ing solutionis.. Tfie ImpUcations of stich decisiom need 
to be axplained carefu)ly to the coinniunity Involved^ since the affecti 
of such chinges may be qult^ far reaching. In this connection ft [s 
iuggested that this report be diiiefnmated as widely as possible* 

Ragordleis of tha comnunlty decision, every child, on his arrival 
In school in Grade One, should be tested to determme his linguistic 
dominince* Fop the child who is totally fluent in Ei*gllsh thtre is 
obviously no problem* For the child who arrives ipeaklng ' Indian 
English a combination of language arts and ESL approaches seem to be 
indicatads but on no account shuuld the child be made to feel that his 
language is Inferior, For the child who comes speaking only his 
ancastral language^ it is stron«jly recomniended that he be taught In this 
language, but whne thii ii taking plicSj he should iinnied lately begin 
work on an intansive ESL prograni. Ideally, where there are day care or 
kindergarten centers, an ESL program should form a part of the act ivM ties, 
along with maintenance and fostering of the child's own language* ' 

Over and over againj the literature has stressed tha Importance 
of an effectlva program In English as a second language for children who 
are non-EngI ish ipeaklng* There appears to be almost universal 
concensus on this point. Yet the same literature points up the generally 
Inadaquate preparation of most teachers in this area^ Therafore It is 
most strongly recommended that all teachers hired In the future ba 
required to show evidence of trainirtg in ESL, preferably in an Indian 
iducation conteKt, Arrangen^nts should be made as quickly as possible 
for existing staff who do not have such training to obtain It* Tha 
modular system of workshops mentioned earlier would be an acceptable 
way of beginning this In-service program* 

Finally, it is recommended that long-range, carefully-controlled 
evaluation programs be set up to assess the effect of different 
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stratagies whan applied to the various comniijn It jes In the northerii 
part of Alberta. |t is only from such resaarch that we shall be able 
to make sound decisions about progrim planning \i\ the late 1970s and 
the early 1980s, 
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